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‘ARTHUR LEE’S JOURNAL, (CONTINUED.:) 

On the 10th Dec. we attempted a jaunt up the Allegheny River in a 
boat; but when we had rowed about six miles against its current, which 
is exceedingly strong, a violent snow-storm sent us back. Some of us 
landed on the north side, and hunted along the River, but found no game. 
The land upon the river is exceedingly rich, but narrow, the high lands 
being within two or three hundred yards of the banks. And indeed this 
strip of rich"bottom, producing black walnut, locust, and sugar maple in 
abundance, seems to have been made by the gradual encroachment of the 
river on the southern bank, and consequent recess from its northern bed. 
About five miles up you come to what is called Kiosolos’ Bottom, from 
having been formerly the residence of an Indian chief of that name. 
He has removed to the Seneca country near the Niagara. ‘This Kiosolos* 
was a very provident Indian, not only in fixing his seat in this most fertile 
valley, but in having two wives, (I mean as a savage) one well stricken in 
years, who paid great attention to his food and his clothes ; the other a 
handsome young squaw, who served the special purpose’ for whi#h 
Abraham took Hagar, and Isaac, Rebecca ; so over ‘pious divines with 
great gravity instruct us, and inculcate upon the minds of all whom they 
join together in holy wedlock. Kiosolo’s Bottom, is a rich and beautifal 
spot. We saw wild hops there growing in the utmost luxurianée, and of 
a fine flavor : 

11th. We received an Indian express from Mr. Lowry, dated at Cay- 
ahoga, and informing us that the Indians had come as far‘as Cuscuskis 
within thirty miles of Mackintosh, but that they were unwilling to come 
further because of their wives arid children. On the 12th I was seized 
with a smart fever, which confined me to my bed for two days, but it was 
subdued by copious bleeding and fasting. If exercise, tempétance, and 





* This is, do doubt, the same person whose name is so variously spelt. Guyasutha, Kiasutha, 
Kiasola, &c.—Ep. O-'T. 
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change could have ensured me health, I might have expected it. Butl 
experienced the truth of Dr. Young’s observation, that 





“ Disease invades the chastest temperance. 
And punishment the guiltless—and alarm 
Through thickest shades, pursues the fond of peace 

The following epistle from our chief messenger, a member of the as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, is too singular in its orthography not to receive 
a place in my Journal. 

“Honaubl Comminisher of Indines affers at Mackentoy’s or Fort Pitt. 

Genteel, —Wensday, at 2 a clot this minit met exprest from Mr. John 

. Booggs, who writes me the Indines hays agreed to com and meet the 
comminishers. at Cuscorgas (meaning Cuscuskis) in order to treat, but 
will not agree to go to Mackintosoh for the resins within his letter mou- 
chaht. I have sent you Mr. Boggs is letter, and have ordered six loud of 
flower fored, and shall perseed till I meet the Indines and will Assist 
‘Tawoys, Towopmieys, (meaning the Ottawas, Chipewas, and Potawat- 
tamies),as well as can ; nothing in my power shall wanting fullfill wishes 
of the Commishnors.”’ 

_Allfrom your humble sarvant.”’ 

. 17ths..We embarked on the Monongahela, and soon entered the, Ohio, 
on our way to Fort McIntosh. ‘The Ohio is a continuation of the. Mon- 
ongahela and the Alleghany. They enter it at right angles. This ap; 
pears plainly when you have passed the mouth of the Alleghany.. Upon 
looking back you sce at some distance, directly up the Monongahela, but 
the point of the two banks only that form the mouth of the Alleghany is 
visible, none of its water. Yet it has often been said that the Ohio was 
a continiation of the Allegheny. 

Four miles down the river brings you to Montour’s Island ; which j is 
six miles long, and about half a mile broad on an average, and contains 
about two thousand acres of very good land, the greater part of it never 
overflowed.. The assembly of Pennsylvania gave Gen. Irwin a right of 
fe-emption to this Island. | They were moved to do it by an old and in- 
fluential Presbyterian member, who with great gravity assured them he 
knew the island, and that it contained about one hundred and fifty, acres, 
The property of it is contested between Gen. Irwin, Col. Neville, and 
Col, Sim of Alexandria. The next place is Loggstown, which. was for’ 
merly a settlement on both sides of the Ohio, and the place where the 
treaty of Lancaster was confirmed by the western Indians. From 
Loggstown to the mouth of Beaver Creek, is ~ miles, and from thence 
to, Fort McIntosh, one mile. ‘This fort is built of well-hewn_ logs, with 
four bastions + its figure an irregular square, the face to the river being 
longer than the side to the land. Itis about equal toa square of fifty 
yards, is wel! built, and strong against musketry ; but, the opposite side 
of the river commands it entirely, and a single piece of artillery from 
thence would reduce it. This fort was built by us during the war, and 
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is not: therefore noted in Hutchins’ map. The place was formerly a 
large Indian settlement, and French trading place. ‘There are peach trees: 
still remaining. It is a beautiful plain, extending ahout two miles along 
the river, and one to the hills; surrounded on the east by Beaver Creek, 
and on the west by a small run, which meanders through a most excellent 
piece of meadow ground, full of shell bark-hiekory, black-walnut, and 
oak. About one mile and ahalf up the Beaver Creek, there enters a 
small, but perennial stream, very fit for a mill-seat ; so that the possession 
of the land from there to the western stream, would include a fine mea- 
dow, a mill-seat, a beautiful plain for small grain, and rich, well-timbered 
uplands. It falls just within the western boundary of Pennsylvania; and 
is reserved by the state out of the sale of the land, as a precious morsel 
for some favorite of the legislature. The Ohio here is about four hun- 
dred yards wide. ‘The Monongahela at Fort Pitt is about two hundred | 
and eighty wide. The Allegheny, about two hundred. The former fre- | 
quently overflows, and falls much sooner than the latter, owing to its 
rapidity and extent. ‘The banks of the Monongahela on the west, or 
opposite side to Pittsburgh, are steep close to the water, and about two 
hundred yards high: About a third of the way from the top is a vein of 
coal, above one of the rocks... ‘The coal is burntin the town, and consid- 
ered very good. The property of this and of the town is in the Penns. 
They have lotted out the face of the hill at thirty pounds a lot, to dig coal, 
as far in as the perpendicular falling from the summit of the bank. Fort 
Pitt is regularly built, cost the Crown £600, and is commanded by cannon 
from the opposite bank of the Monongahela, and from a hill above the |} | 
town called Grant’s Hill, from the catastrophe which befel Gen. Grant at | 
that place, He was advancing with some Highland regiments and Vir- | 
ginia light-infantry before the army under Gen. Forbes, took his station | 
|| upon: this hill, and had the folly to order his drums to beat and his bag- 
pipes to play, in expectation of frightening the French and Indian garri- 
son of the then Fort Du Quesne, to surrender. ‘But the commandant 
sending a part of the Indians in his rear, sallied out upon him, killed all 
the Highlanders, and made him prisoner. The Virginia troops, under 
Col. Lewis, being more upon their guard, mostly eseaped. 

Pittsburgh ‘is inhabited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who live in | 
paltry log-houses, and are as dirty asin the north of Ireland, or even 
Scotland. There is a great deal of small trade carried on; the goods 
being brought at the vast expense of forty-five shillings per ewt., from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. They take in the shops, money, wheat, 
flour and skins. There are in the town four attorneys, two doctors, and 
not a priest of any persuasion, nor church,;'nor chapel; so that they are 
likely to be damned, without the benefit of clergy. ‘The rivers encroach |} 
fast on the town; and to such a degree, that, as a gentleman told me, the 
Allegheny had within thirty years of his memory, carried away one hun- 
dred yards. The place, J believe, will never be very considerable. ‘Bat- 
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teaux pass daily, with whole families, stock, and furniture, for Kentucky. 
Those from Virginia take boat at Wheeling, which is situated on the 
Ohio, about ninety miles below. Pittsburgh, and thereby. avoid all the 
shoal water. - 

‘Mackintosh is thirty one miles down the river. About nine miles be- 
fore you reach it, is a small island and a rift, on which loaded batteaux 
often get aground, especially if they attempt the southern shore ; but.the 
opposite side has generally water enough. 

On the 19th Mr. Lowry came in, with John Montour and anothier In- 
dian, who gave us reason to expect the Indians in a few days. Reflect- 
ing on what would be the best method to secure the country we obtain 
from the Indians, from being surveyed by the swarms of irregular settlers, 
it seemed to me that this purpose ‘would be answered, by inserting in the 
treaty an article in these words :—* If any person shall attempt to survey 
or settle on any of the said lands, until the commissioners shall have in- 
formed the Indians that permission is given by Congress ta such survey- 
ors, or settlements, suck person shall be out of the protection of the 
United States, and the Indians may drive them away.” This prohibition: 
being made public in a proclamation by the commissioners, would deter 
persons from attempting settlements, till Congress shall have formed such 
regulations, as will at the same time secure a reasonable profit to the 
public, and settle the country systematically and fully. For these purposes 
I shall propose this article to my colleagues. 4 

; Snow began, this evening, and continued all the next day and. night, 
with freezing. The'river was floating ice. 

22d. We despatched a person to Cuscuskis. with some rum, lead, wid 
| twenty-five pounds of powder, for the Indians. I had my doubts about 
the propriety of sending them sa much powder; for there are about 
twenty-five hundred charges for a rifle in that quantity. On this subject 
of: gunpowder I must observe that, as there was 9 great quantity in the 
public stores at Fort Pitt, the commissioners to gave the expense of car- 
tiage, ordered what they required for the treaty to be furnished out of 
this,store. But when their store-keeper came to examine it, he reported 
that it was all spoiled. Upor enquiry we found, that though there was: 
a lieutenant and twenty-five men kept there as a garrison, on full pay and 
expenses, yet no care was taken of them. The commanding officer al- 
leged, that it. was the business of the garrison to guard the stores only, 
and. not to keep them from spoiling; as if there was any advantage in 
guarding stores that were good for nothing. ‘The expense tg the publie 
of this gartison is as follows; which is not only thrown away, but. the 
commandant, though he will not take care of the stores, thinks he has a 
— to use them for himself and garrison as he pleases. 


ESTIMATE. 
25 non-commissioned and privates, at 50s, per month, £62 10s. 
Lieutenant commandant, 10 
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Subsistence, 3 
Rations for the whole, 67 10 © 
Sergeants’ and Corporals’ extra pay, By 

151 
Multiplied by 12 months, per annum, 1812... 
Clothing and arms, at £6 per man, 150. 
The annual expenses of this garrison, £1962 


‘That at West Point consists of fifty men, commanded by a major; and 
the annual expense may be at least two thousand pounds, These have 
been: kept up for two years with equal inutility ; and have been a loss, 
independent of the stores they have consumed, of £7924. Much the 
same report of the condition of the stores at West Point, was made to ug 
by those that we ordered to furnish them from thence for the western 
treaty. The persons to whom public stores are committed, give no secu- 
rity for the safe keeping and return of them, and do not hold themselves 
responsible for the same; but consume at pleasure, and let the rest ‘perish. 
This would not be the case if they were obliged to give security for the 
safe return of what they took in charge. The same fate, for the same 
reason, attends the public stores in Philadelphia, under the care of Mr. 
S.,and under the immediate eye of Mr. M. Gen, Butler, Mr. Montgom- 
ery, and Capt. Butler, our store-keepers, assured me, that bales of cloth, 
blanketing, &c., were so rotted, as to be, as it were, glued down to the 
floor; having never been moved, and nothing been laid between them and 
the damp floor. While the public stores are thus rotting, at a great loss, 
in the public magazines, we found the heads of departments laying out 
public money, to furnish the soldiers with those very articles. Soon 
after Gen. Butler had given me the above information, Col. Harmar, who 
commanded the troops that were equipping for the treaty, came in; and 
upon my asking him if the troops were provided with what was necessary, 
he said no, not even with blankets. The clothier-general, upon being 
applied to, had informed him that they must be purchased. We told him 
there were thousands rotting in the public store, ‘and directed him to go 
there immediately and furnish his corps, which he did. But though 
there was a sloop freighted at Philadelphia to carry the stores for the 
treaty to West Point, and then to take in the New Jersey troops, in- 
stead of ‘sending blankets for them out of the public store, they were pur- 
chased at New York, and sent for the troops to West Point. The reason 
of all this is, that there is a profit in purchasing, and none in issuing out 
of the public stores. 

24th. Mr. Lowry informed us that the Western Indians were both dis-’ 
contented and angry with the Six Nations, for having made a treaty with 
us without consulting them. This was the object of the general confed- 
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eration which they mentioned, at Fort Stanwix ; and these Indians charge 
the Six Nations with a breach of faith, plighted in this confederaey. | It 
is certain this was the wish of the Six Nations, and ‘the intent of their 
speech; but the decided language we held obliged them to an immediate 
determination, which bids fair to prostrate their confederation, and its 
diabolical objects. 

I omitted to mentiou that while we were at Fort Pitt, being informed 
that a large quantity of gunpowder was gone down the Mississippi to’ be 
sold to the western Indians, the commissioners by my advice wrote to the 
magistrates at the falls, to seize and store the powder, and all ammuni- 
tion destined for the Indians, till we had concluded peace with them; and 
permitted the trade. 

25th. Mr. Evans, agent, and the Pennsylvania commissioners atrived, 
The boat in which they embarked with stores having run aground, and 
being nearly overwhelmed with ice, they and the crew almost frozen 
to death, before the ice became hard enough to bear them, got on Shore, 
landed the goods, and brought them forward on pack horses. 








28th. Some of the officers getting merry late at night, ordered the 
artillery company to draw out the cannon, and fire them in the midst of 
the garrison. One of them was accordingly fired. The commanding 
officer immediately ordered the whole garrison, under arms, and the 
artillery officer to countermand the firing; he refused, upon which the 
other ordered him under arrest. The next officer in command of the 
artillery, walking aside, told the men to do as they thought proper; they 
hesitated to obey the commanding officer, and he ran his sword through 
one of them. This soon produced a withdrawal of the artillery. In the 
mean time the troops were all under arms, and drunken officers at the 
head of their companies, were giving contrary orders, swearing at and 
confounding the men. Upon this Gen, Butler and myself sent for Maj, 
T: , the commanding officer, Col. Harmar being at Fort Pitt, and 
directed him to order the garrison immediately to their quarters ; which 
being done the tumult subsided. 





_. The. snow and frost continued very severe. I here experienced how 
much habit adds to our necessities. I had five blankets, (Indian ones I 
mean) of which I gave one to my servant, who complained of having 
nothing to coverhim. With this one he slept perfectly contented, while 
Lcould hardly keep myself warm with the other four, He had.laid down 
in his clothes, rolling himself up.in the blanket, while I stript myself ac- 
cording to custom, and the room being accessible to the four winds of 
heaven, it was no easy matter to recover the warmth which was lost in 
uncasing. 

27th. Mr. Boggs, another of our Indian messengers, arrived and re- 
ported that the Indians were on their way, and that some of them would 
be in thé next day. . 
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28th. Several Indians arrived. Orders were issued by the commission- 
ers against selling or giving them rum. Mr. Boggs was directed to make 
a return day by day of the number present from the different tribes to Mr, 
Lowry, who was directed to order them provisions, agreeably to that 
return. This was done not only that they might be duly supplied with 
provisions, but that we might have a check upon the commissary. 





This day Col. Harmar returned, and with him came Cols. Atlee and 
Johnston. They brought a melancholy report of Mr. Ohara the con- 
tractor, who had embarked with a load of flour, and been frozen up, 
himself and the crew frost-bitten, so that it was apprehended one of the 
soldiers must lose his legs. 


So far back as the 3d the commissioners had directed the following 
orders to be sent Mr, Ohara: That Capt. Ohara be directed to remove 
the troops, stores, provisions, &c., for the treaty at Fort McIntosh as 
speedily as possible ; yet by some unaccountable neglect, most of the 
stores and provisions were delayed till bad weather, and then sent with 
much risk and additional expense. 


An increased portion of their divinity was ordered for the Indians. 
Had Mr. Pope seen these savages they could not have inspired him with 
those beautiful lines in his Essay on Man: 

“Lo the poor Indian!, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray, 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way, 

Yet simpler nature to his hopes hath given, 
Behind the cloud-topp’d hill an humbler heaven, 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold ; 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be content ’s his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear hima company.” 

Mr. Pope is speaking of the South American ; but our Indians have 
got the idea that this is an island, and have certainly made a most manful 
resistance to every impression to the contrary ; but as to another world, 
they do not appear to have any idea of it; nor do I believe that one 
coming from the dead to tell them that there was a place of happiness 
without rum, would gain any credit. 

29th. Some chiefs of the Chippewas and Ottowas only have arrived. 
They came this morning requesting some spirits, two kettles, a tent, a 
blanket for an old man, some powder and lead for their young men to 
hunt with, and some paint. The commissioners ordered them some 
Spirits, a blanket, the kettles, paint, and ammunition. ‘The tent was re- 
fused, because every tribe would have expected the same; and as they 
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never return what they once get into their hands, it would be too expen- 
sive. 

We were amused with the comments on the disturbance in the garrison, 
of the gentleman whose letter !have copied, and who takes the same lib- 
erties with the English language in speaking, as in writing. He said he 
never in his life saw such arumpuss; that they were all running hurry- 
seurry, and when their bagnits were all fixtured, they glomed so in the 
moon, as to pister one to death. ‘ 

I am told that near the lower Shawnee town, on the Sciota, are the vis- 
ible remains of a grand fortification.. It consists of an oblong containing 
about — acres, enclosed by a rampart of clay fifteen feet high. . It has 
eight gates ; one at each angle, and one at the centre of each side, One 
of them is much larger than the rest, and opens into a trench, which leads 
into another that surrounds the fort, containing about eleven or twelve 
acres, From the top of the rampart to the bottom of the trench, is about 
fifteen feet; but it is much fallen, und filled up. The large timber grow- 
ing upon it, shows it to be of great antiquity. The Indians have no tra- 
dition about it ; no more than they have of the vast animal whose bones 
are dug up in this western country, but whose species is €xtinct. | 








INTENDED ATTACK UPON DETROIT IN 1780. © 

The British by the possession of Canada, and especially of Detroit 
and Niagara, were enabled to exercise a controlling influence over the 
Indians, and greatly to annoy and distress tho frontier inhabitants from 
Pennsylvania to Kentucky. This rendered it necessary to take posses- 
sion if possible, of the former of these posts. Colonel Brodhead was 
anxious to undertake an expedition from Fort Pitt, but Congress had not 
either troops or means sufficient for the purpose, and the state of Virginia 
resolved to make the attempt, with such aid as could be furnished from 
the Continental army. ‘This aid consisted merely of two companies of 
artillery, under the command of Captain Isaac Craig. We extract the 
following notice of this enterprize and its failure from the Pittsburgh 
Daily American. 

A friend has politely placed in our hands the following original letter; 
which has an abiding value from its date—its matter and the location of | 
things to which it refers. It was addressed by General George Rogers 
Clarke to the late Major Isaac Craig of this city. The “enterprise” 
réferred to, was an expedition planned by Gen, Clarke, in which Major 
Craig, then a captain of Artillery in the service of the United State, was 
to act a conspicuous part. It was nothing less than a march from Louis- 
ville, Ky., across the country, to capture the British Posts at and around 
Detroit. Captain Craig did complete his arrangemements and joined Gen. 
Clarke at the place appointed, all furnished for the enterprise. Gen. 
Clarke had depended on the promises and well known gallantry of the 
“hunters of Kentucky,” who were to have accommpanied him, arid no 
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little perhaps too, on his own renown as a commander, for a turn out of 
sufficient force from that quarter. In this, it seems however, he was 
doomed to meet with asad and grievous disappointment. 

The expedition had to be abandoned, and Major Craig returned to Fort 
Pitt:—On his way up, he missed one of his men, and unable, from the 
shortness of stores for his party, to delay, he hid a rifle, with ammunition 
and some provisions, and making a large fire on a point of land, where he 
stuck up a pole on which was fastened the necessary intelligence, he 
proceeded on his voyage.—He had the gratification afterwards to learn 
that the man discovered the fire, and secured the welcome stores left for 
him, by the aid of which he reached the settlements in safety. 

We attach peculiar value to reminiscences and relics of this kind, 
of the master spirits of an age full of mighty incidents intimately connected 
with what we see and feel at this moment around us. 

The superscription on the letter of which we give a literal copy, is as 
follows : 





I. CRAIG, Esq., 
Captain of Artillery 
Mr. RaNDoLpu. Pittsburgh. 
(Public service.) 
Crossings, March 23d, 1781. 

Dear Caprain:—Yours of the 23d came safe to hand. I much ap- 
prove of your going down in order to take measures to Compleat your- 
self in stores wanting for your Dept., not only nessessary for the inter- 
prise, but to enable you to gain those Laurels I could wish to put in your 
power. lam sorry to find by the indent you Honored me with, the great 
defitiency of stores at Fort Pitt, but am in hopes it will be in your power 
to procure them in time; you may Rely on all nessessary assistance from 
his Excellency Genl. Washington if you should be obliged to make ap- 
plication to him. It would be advisable to get what artillery men and ar- 
tificers You could below ; we must indeavour to make up the defitiency 
(if any) otherways; there is a few pretty well trained in the Il!inois thats 
on their way to Join you. I could wish you to be as Compleat as possi- 
ble and am in hopes you will meet with no difficulty in procuring what 
you want. I am happy you have Consulted Col. Brodhead on the sub- 
ject, by a letter he honored me with; he approves of the plan as Highly 
advisable, I hope that you will have a sufficient length of time between 
this and the first of May tocompleat your Business. I heartily wish you 
success, 





Am with much esteem 
y'r very Obt Serv’t | 
G. R. CLARK. 
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PROJECTED EXPEDITION AGAINST DETROIT IN 1781. 

A few days since we published a letter from that truly devoted patriot 
and able soldier, General George Rogers Clarke to Captain Isaac Craig, 
in relation to the expedition from the Falls of the Ohio, by the Wabash 
and Maumee to Detroit. Since then a friend who is familiar with the 
projected enterprise, has furnished us a copy of the 7th volume of Spark’s 
Writings of Washington in which we find two letters from him, on this 
subject, one to Mr. Jefferson, Governor of Virginia, the other to Gen, 
Brodhead, commandant at Fort Pitt, from which we make the annexed 
extracts showing the importance at that time attached to the enterprise. 
The project was certainly a very bold one and well suited to the daring 
and enterprising spirit of General Clarke. Captain Isaac Craig had two 
companies with him, who, after the failure of the expedition, had a long, 
wearisome and perilous voyage back to Fort Pitt, liable at every bend of 
the river to attacks from the Indians, who were no doubt greatly encour- 
aged by the failure of the projected expedition. However, either from 
the prudent precautions of Captain Craig, or from some other cause, no 
serious attack was made upon his detachment, and upon his arrival at 
Fort Pitt, he found 4 Major’s commission awaiting him. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
TO’ GOVERNOR JEFFERSON, 
New Windsor, 28th December, 1780. 

Sim:—Your Excellency’s favor of the 13th reached me this day. I 
have ever been of opinion, that the reduction of the post of Detroit would 
be the only certain means of giving peace and security to the whole 
western frontier, and I have constantly kept my eye upon that object; 
but such has been the reduced state of our continental force, and such 
the low ebb of our furds, especially of late, that I have never had it in 
my power to make the attempt, I shall think it a most happy circum- 
stance, should our State, with the aid of Contmental stores which you 
require, be able to accomplish it. I am so well convinced of the general 
public utility with which the expedition, if successful, will be attended, 
that I do not hesitate a moment in giving directions to the commandant at 
Fort Pitt to deliver to Colonel Clarke the articles which you request; or 
so many of them as he may be able to furnish. I have also directed him 
to form such a detatchment of Continental troops as he car safely spare, 
and put them under the command of Colonel Clarke. There is a conti- 
nental company of artillery at Fort Pitt, which 1 have likewise ordered 
upon the expedition, should it be prosecuted. The officers of this com- 
pany will be competent to the management of the mortar and howit- 
zers, 

Ido not know for whit particu!ar purpose Colonel Clarke may want 
the six pound cannon; but if he expects to derive advantage from them 
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in the reduction of works of any strength, he will find himself disap- 
pointed. They are not equal to battering a common log-block-house, at 
the shortest range. This we have found upon experience. I would 
therefore advise him to consider this point and leave them behind, unless 
he sees a probability of wanting them in the field. I have enclosed the 
letter for Colonel Brodhead, commandant at Fort Pitt, which Col. Clarke 
may deliver whenever he sees fit. It is possible, that some advantage 
may arise from keeping the true destination of the expedition a secret as 
long as circumstances will admit. If so, the fewer who are entrusted 
the better. 





TO COL. DANIEL BRODHEAD. 


New Windsor, 29th December, 1780. 

Dear Sir:—The State of Virginia have determined to undertake an 
expedition which I have ever had in view, and which I wished to carry 
into execution by acontinental force ; but you are sufficiently acquainted 
with the situation of our affairs, both as to men and supplies, to know 
that it has been impossible to attempt it. It 1s the reduction of the post 
of Detroit. His Excellency Governor Jefferson informs me, he thinks 
they shall be able, with the aid of some artillery and stores at Fort Pitt, 
to accomplish this most desirable object, and that, should they even fail 
of carrying their point, much good will result from creating a diversion, 
and giving the enemy employ in their own country. ‘The artillery and 
stores required by Governor Jefferson are four field-pieces. and sixteen 
hundred balls suited to them; one eight-inch howitzer, and three hundred 
shells suited to it, two royals; grape shot; necessary implements of 
furniture for the above; five hundred spades ; one travelling forge ; some 
boats ; should the State not have enough prepared in time; some ship- 
carpenters’ tools. 

Colonel Clarke, who is to command the expedition, will probably be 
the bearer of this himself; and you are to deliver to him, or his order, 
at such time as he shall require them, all or so many of the foregoing ar- 
ticles as you shall have it in your power to furnish, You will likewise 
direct the officers with the company of artillery, to be ready to move 
when Colonel Clarke shail call for them; and as it is my wish to give 
the enterprise every aid, which our small force can afford, you will be 
pleased to form such a detachment as you can safely spare from your 
own and Gibson’s regiments, and put it under the command of Colonel 
Clarke also. I should suppose the detachment cannot be made more 
than a command for a captain or major at most, You know the neces- 
sity of confining it to a continental officer of inferior rank to Colonel 
Clarke. 

Your good sense will, I am convinced, make you view this matter in 
its true light. The inability of the continent to undertake the reduction 
of Detroit, which, while it continues in possession of the enemy, will be 
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a constant source of trouble to the whole western frontier, has of ne¢es- 
sity imposed the task upon the State of Virginia, and of consequence 
makes it expedient to confer the command upon an officer of that State. 
This being the case I do not think the charge of the enterprise could 
have been committed to better hands than Colonel Clarke’s, I have not 
the pleasure of knowing the gentleman ; but, independently of the proofs 
he has given of his activity and address, the unbounded confidence which 
I am told the western people repose in him, is a matter of vast impor- 
tance ; as I imagine a considerable part of his force will consist of volun- 
teers and militia, who are not to be governed by military laws, but must 
be held by the ties of confidence and affection to their leader. 








THREATENED ATTACK UPON FORT PITT, IN 1782. 


It might be supposed that when that restless and indefatigable enemy of 
the country, Dr. John Connolly was arrested at Frederick, sent to Phil- 
adelphia and confined in jail by order of Congress, that he would never 
again be in a position to annoy or alarm the friends of independence in 
this quarter. ‘The facts turn out to be diffierent. He was exchanged in 
the winter of 1780-1, and immediately entered into a scheme for the 
capture of Fort Pitt, with a force composed of refugees, Canadians and 
Indians, under the joint command of himself and Sir John Johnson, the 
successor of Sir William Johnson as superintendent of affairs among the 
Six Nations. 

It seems from the letter from General William Irvine, which we pub- 
lish in the present number of the Olden ‘Time, that a force was actually 
collected on Lake Chautauque, called Jadaque by the General, but dis- 
persed upon learning that the Fort had been repaired. 

This proposed attack upon this point by a force composed of Canadians 
Tories and Indians, commanded jn part by one of the Johnson’s, and des- 
cending the Allegheny, is a singular and striking instance of mutation in 

national relations. Less than thirty years previous, a force composed of 
Indians and Canadians had descended that same river, captured this 
place, and thus commenced a war which resulted in the exclusion of En- 
glish and Amerjcans from this region for several years, Again, five years 
later, when this place was once more in possession of British and Amer- 
ican troops, another force of Indians, French and Canadians was organ- 
ized on French Creek, a fleet of canoes prepared and everything ready 
to embark on an expedition against Fort Pitt, when the project was explo- 
ded by the arrival of the intelligence that an army of English and Ameri- 
gan troops under the command of General Prideaux and Sir William 
Johnson, were marching against Niagara. * Again twenty two years la- 
ter, this place being in possession of Americans, another expedition is 
planned against it by a force of Canadians, refugees and Indians, under 






















































































* See Vol. 1, p. 194-5. 
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the direction in part of a relative of Sir William Johnson. Fortunately 
intelligence arrived in time to arrest the expedition, and thus saved this 
place from the annoyance and trials of a hostile visit, whose result might 
have been very injurious, even had it been unsuccessful, and whose suc- 
cess seems not at all improbable, when we recollect the great scarcity of 
provisions at this point, as so strongty exhibited in the correspondence of 
Colonel Brodhead. 

The only information we have found on this subject, is contained in 
the annexed letters. ‘The first from General Washington to George 
Rogers Clarke which we find ir. Spark’s writings of thatgreatman. The 
second is an interesting letter from General William Irvine to Washing- 
ton, for which we are indebted to the politeness of Dr. W. A. Irvine, of 
Warren county. 

The latter document proves the writer to have been exceedingly famil- 
iar with much of the country between this place and Lake Erie, so long 
ago as 1788. 

The account which he gives of the east branch of Connewango creek, 
and the country between it and Lake Erie is new tous. The New York 
and Erie Rail Road must pass near that region and will no doubt super- 
sede the necessity for a canal; but rail-roads had never entered into the 
imagination of General Irvine in 1788. 











TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 
New Windsor, 25 April. 1781. 


Sm :—At the request of Governor Jefferson, I have already given 
orders to the commandant at Fort Pitt to afford you every assistance 
in his power, in the prosecution of your intended expedition.* A few 
days ago I received a piece of intelligence from New York, which it may 
be material for you to know. It is, that Colonel Connolly, who formerly 
lived upon the Ohio, who was taken in the year 1775, and lately exchanged 
is to proceed to Quebec, as soon as the season will permit, with as many 
refugees as he can collect at New York ; that he is to join Sir John John- 
son in Canada ; and that they are to proceed, with their united forces, by 
the route of Birch Island and Lake Ontario to Venango. Their object 
is to be Fort Pitt and the western posts. It is also said, that Connolly 
carries blank commissions, which are to be given to persons already in 
the country, and that there are several hundred persons now in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Pitt, who are to join him. As this last corresponds 
with a suspicion, which Colonel Brodhead entertains, 1 have written to 
him to take measure to secure or remove every suspected person. 

I am Sir, &c. 





* See the letter to Colonel Brodhead, dated December 29th, 1780. 
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~ LETTER FROM GEN. IRVINE, TO GEN. WASHINGTON 
New York, January 27th 1788. 

Sir:—I have been honored by your letter of the 11th inst., I need not 
tell you how much pleasure it would give me to answer your questions 
to your satisfaction ; but I am persuaded, that no observation short of an 
actual survey, will enable you to gratify your correspondents abroad, 
(particularly in relation to your third quere) with such accuracy as to 
state any thing positively. I will, however, relate to you such facts as 
have come within my own knowledge, as well as the accounts of persons 
whom I think are to be confided in, 

From a place called Mahoning, on the Big Beaver, to the falls of Cuy- 
ahoga, it is about thirty miles—although the country is hilly, it is not 
mountainous—the principal elevation is called the beach-ridge, which is 
not high, though pretty extensive; being several miles over, with a flat 
and moist country on the summit, and some places inclining to be marshy. 
The difficulty of travelling is much increased by the beech-roots, with 
which timber it is heavily incumbered. ‘The Cuyahoga, above the great 
falls, is rapid and rocky, and is interrupted by several lesser falls; on 
the branch which heads towards that part of the Big Beaver called Ma- 
honing. This information I have from an intelligent person, then loading 
a sloop at the mouth of the Cuyahoga for Detroit. He added, that an 
old Indian assured him it was only fifteen miles across from the Mahoning 
to a navigable creek, a few miles east of the Cuyahoga; that he had 
employed the Indian to blaise a road, and when that was done, he intend- 
ed to explore the country himself. I presume this service was not per- 
formed, as this gentleman, men and horses, were all destroyed, and his 
store-house burned by the Indians soon after. 

Captain Brady, a partizan officer informed me, that the sources of the 
Big Beaver, Muskingum, and a large deep creek which emptied into Lake 
Erie, fifteen or twenty miles above Cuyahoga, are within a few miles of 
each other, (perhaps four or five) and the country level. Several other 
persons of credibility and information, have assured me, that the por- 
tage between Muskingum and the waters falling into the Lake, in wet 
seasons, does not exceed fifteen miles—some say two; but I believe the 
first named distance is the safest te credit. 

At Mahoning, and for many miles above and below, I found the course 
of the Big Beaver to be East and West, from which I conclude, this stream 
to be nearest to the main branch of the Cuyahoga, and on comparing the 
several accounts, I am led to think that the easiest communicetion be- 
tween the waters of Beaver, Muskingum and Lake Erie, will be found 
to be East and West of Cuyahoga. 

I have also been informed by a gentlemen, that the sources of Grand 
River, and a branch of Beaver, called Shenango, are not twelve miles 
apart—the country hilly—I know the Shenango to be a boatable stream 
at its confluence with the Beaver, twenty miles from the Ohio. 
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I dropped down the Beaver from the Mahoning to the great fall, (about 
seven miles from the Ohio) in a canoe, on the first day of July, 1784, 
without the least difficulty ; at this season all the western waters are re- 
markably low, and although some ripples appear, there is nothing to cause 
any material obstruction. ‘The falls at first view appear impracticable at 
low water, indeed too difficult at any season, nevertheless, they have been 
passed at all seasons. I met two men in a flat-bottumed boat a few miles 
above the falls, who had carried their cargo a half-a-mile on shore, and 
then warped up the empty boat—they set with poles the rest of the way 
to Mahoning—the boat carried one and a half tons; but in some seasons 
there will be water enough for boats of five tons. Canoes it is said, have 
ascended twenty-five miles higher than Mahoning, which certainly must 
be near one branch of Muskingum, as it continues in a westerly course, 
and the most easterly branch of that river, it is agreed by all who have 
been in these quarters, approaches very near to the waters falling into 
the lake; and agree likewise that the rivers north of the dividing ridge, 
are deep and smooth, the country being level. 

Following the Indian path, which generally keeps in the low ground 
along the river, the distance from the mouth of the Big Beaver to Maho- 
ning is about fifty miles; which, with the computed distance thence to 
Cuyahoga, gives 80 miles in all. But I am certain a much better road 
will be found by keeping along the ground which divides the waters of 
the Big and Little Beaver—but this digression [ must beg your pardon 
for. 

To your fourth querie I think I shall be able to afford you more satis- 
faction, as I can point out a more practicable and easy communication, 
by which the articles of trade* you mention can be transported from 
Lake Erie, than by any other hitherto mentioned route, at least until 
canals are cut. ‘This is by a branch of the Allegheny which is naviga- 
ble by boats of considerable burthen to within eight miles of Lake Erie. 
I examined the greatest part of the communication myself, and such parts 
as I did not, was done by persons before and subsequent to my being 
there, whose accounts can scarce be doubted. 

From Fort Pitt to Venango by land on the Indian and French path, is 
computed to be 90 miles; by water it is said to be one-third more; but 
as you know the country so far, I will forbear giving a more particular 
account of it; but to proceed to inform you, that I set out and travelled 
by land from Venango, though frequently on the beach or within high 
water mark, the country being in many places impassable for a horse, to 
the confluence of a branch of the river called Conewango, which is about 
65 miles from French Creek—the general course of the Allegheny be- 
tween these two creeks is north-east—the course of the Conewango is 
very near due north ; it is about — yards wide, thirty miles from its con- 
fluence with the Allegheny at a fork. It is deep and not very rapid—to 
the Conewango fork of the Allegheny the navigation is rather better than 
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from Venango to Fort Pitt. I travelled about twenty-five miles a day, 
two Indians pushed a loaded canoe, and encamped with me every night ; 
as the Conewango is crooked, I think it must be 40 miles from the Alle- 
gheny to its furk by water. One of the forks continues in a north direc- 
tion, about seven miles, to a beautiful lake—the lake is noticed on Hut- 
chins map, by the name of Jadaqgue=the map is badly executed. It ex- 
tends from the best information I could obtain, to within nine miles of 
Lake Erie ; it is from one to two miles broad, and deep enough for navi- 
gation. I was taken sick, which prevented my journey over to Lake 
Erie. 

The following account I have from a Chief of the Seneca tribe, as well 
as from a white man named Mathews, a Virginian, who says that he was 
taken prisoner by the Indians at Kanawha in 1777. He has lived with 
the Indians since that time, As far asI could judge, he appeared to be 
well acquainted with this part of the country. I employed him as inter- 
preter. He stated that from the upper end of Jadaque Lake that it was 
not more than nine miles along the path or road to Lake Erie, and that 
there was formerly a waggon road between the two Lakes. 

The Indian related, that he was about fourteen years old, when the 
French went first to establish a post at Fort Pitt; that he accompanied 
an uncle who was achief warrior, on that occasion, who attended the 
French; that the head of Lake Jadaque was the spot where the detach- 
ment embarked ; that they fell down to Fort Duquesne without any ob- 
struction, in large canoes, with all their artillery, stores, provision, &c. 
He added, that French Creek was made the medium of communication 
afterwards—why, he could not tell, but always wondered at it, as he ex- 
pressed himself, knowing the other to be so much better. ‘The Seneca 
related many things to corroborate and convince me of his truth. He 
stated, that he was constantly employed by the British during the late 
war, and had the rank of captain, and that he commanded the party which 
was defeated on the Allegheny by Colonel Brodhead: that in the year 
1782, a detachment composed of three hundred British, and five hun- 
dred Indians, was formed and actually embarked in canoes on Lake Jad 
aque, with twelve pieces of artillery, with an avowed intention of attack- 
ing Fort Pitt. ‘This expedition he says, was laid aside, in consequence 
of the reported repairs and strength of Fort Pitt, carried by a spy from 
the neighborhood of the fort. 

They then contented themselves with the usual mode of warfare, by 
sending small parties on the frontier,one of whom burned “Hannastown.” 
I remember very well, that in August 1782, we picked up at Fort Pitt, a 
number of canoes, which had drifted down the river; and I received re- 
peated accounts in June and July, from a Canadian who deserted to me, 
as well as from some friendly Indians, of this armament; but I never 
knew before then, where they had assembled. Both Mathews and the 
Seneca desired to conduct me, as a further proof of their veracity, to the 
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spot on the shore of Lake Jadaque where lie one of the four pounders 
left by the French. Major Finley, who has been in that country since 
Mathews was, informed me that he had seen the gun. Mathews was 
very desirous that I should explore the east fork of the Conewango, but 
my sickness prevented. His account is, that it is navigable about thirty 
miles, up from the juuetion of the north and east branch, to a swamp 
which is about a half mile wide; that on the north side of this swamp, 
a large Creek, has its source, called “ Cataraque,” which falls into Lake 
Erie, forty miles from the foot of the Lake, that he has several times 
been of parties, who crossed over, carrying the canoes across the swamp. 
He added, that the Catarauque watered much the finest country, between 
Buffalo and Presque isle. 

A letter has been published lately in a Philadelphia newspaper, writ- 
ten by one of the gentlemen employed in running the boundary line be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania,, which fully supports these accounts 
—as well as I can remember, his words are: “ We pushed up a large 
branch of the Allegheny called Conewango, to a beautiful lake, called 
Chataughque, (so he spells the name) which is from one half mile to two or 
three wide; and near twenty long. The country is level, and the land 
good to a great extent on both sides—we ascended the dividing ridge be- 
tween the two lakes—from this place a most delightful prospect was 
opened before us.” He then dwells on the scene before him, and future 
prospects, &c., not to the present purpose ; but concludes by saying, that 
the waters of the Lake Erie cannot be brought to the Ohio, as the summit 
of the dividing ridge is 700 feet higher than Lake Erie. We travelled, 
he continues, along through Indian paths to the Lake, which is only nine 
miles, though very crooked—a good waggon road may be made, which 
will not exceed seven miles, as the hill is not steep. 

This gentleman has overlooked the eastern branch of the Conewango, 
which is strange, if his view was ta find out a communication by water 
from the Lake to the Ohio. 

I suppose that the commissioners have reported to the executive of 
New York and Pennsylvania, which I doubt not I can have access to. 
If I find any thing more particular than what is herein mentioned, I will 
inform you. 

I regret that this detail has been extended to so greatalength. I fear 
it will rather weary than afford you satisfaction. Being obliged to blend 
the information of others, with that which came within my own observa- 
tion, in some degree rendered it unavoidable. 

I have the honor to be with great respect, 
(Signed,) WILLIAM IRVINE. 


To his Excellency George Washington. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF HANNA’S TOWN. 

In the letter of General Irvine it is stated that when the intended attack 
upon Fort Pitt was abandoned, parties of Indians were sent to make incur- 
sions upon the frontiers in different quarters, One of these parties, under 
the command of that almost ubiquitous Seneca Chief, (whose name seems 
almost as various as his deeds,) sometimes called Guyasootha, Kiasutha, 
Kiasola, &c., lead that party which directed its march towards this re- 
gion. In July, 1782, they made the attack upon Hanna’s town, of which 
we find the following account, in the Greensburgh (Pa.) Argus. 

“ About three miles from Greensburgh, on the old road to New Alexans 
dria, there stand two modern built log tenements, to one of which a sign- 
post and a sign is appended, giving due notice that at the seven yellow 
stars, the wayfarer may partake of the good things of this world, Be- 
tween the tavern and the Indian gallows hill on the west, once stood 
Hanna’s town, the first place west of the Allegheny mountains where 
justice was dispensed according to the legal forms by the white man. 
The county of Westmoreland was established by the provincial legisla- 
ture on the 26th of February, 1773, and the courts directed to be held at 
Hanna’s town. It consisted of about thirty habitations, some of them 
cabins, but most of them aspiring to the name of houses, having two 
stories of hewed logs. ‘There were a wooden court house, and a jail of 
the like construction. A fort stockaded with logs, completed the civil 
and military arrangements of the town. The first prethonotary and 
clerk of the courts was Arthur St. Clair, Esq., afterwards general in the 
revolutionary army. Robert Hanna, Esq., was the first presiding justice 
in the courts ; and the first Court of Common Pleas was held in April | 
1773. Thomas Smith, Esq., afterwards one of the judges on the su- 
preme bench, brought quarterly, from the east, the most abstruse learning 
of the profession, to puzzle the backwoods lawyers; and it was here | 
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that Hugh Henry Breckenridge, afterwards also a judge on the supreme 
bench, made his debut, in the profession which he afterwards illustrated 
and adorned by his genius and learning. ‘The road first opened to Fort 
Pitt by General Forbes and his army, passed through the town. The 
periodical return of the court brought together a hardy, adventurous, 
frank, and open-hearted set of men from the Redstone, the Georges creek, 
the Youghiogheny, the Monongahela, and the Catfish settlements, as well 
as from the region, now in its circumscribed limits, still called « Old 
Westmoreland.” It may well be supposed that on such occasions, there 
was mafiy ai uproarious merry-making. Such men, when they occa- | 
sionally met at courts, met joyously. But the plough has long since 
gone over the place of merry-making ; and ne log or mound of earth re- 
mains to tell where justice had her scales. 

“On the 13th July, 1782, a party of the townsfolk went to O’Connor’s 
fields, about a mile,and a half north of the village, to cut the harvest of | 
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Michael Huffnagle.* * %* * The summer of ’82 was a sorrowful 
one to the frontier inhabitants. The blood of many a family had sprinkled 
their own fields. The frontier northwest of the town was almost desert- 
ed ; the inhabitants had fled for safety and repose towards the Sewickly 
settlement. At this very time there were a number of families at Mil- 
ler’s station, about two miles south of the town. ‘There was, therefore 
little impediment to the Indians, either by way of resistance, or even of 
giving warning of their approach. When the reapers had cut down one 
field, one of the number who had crossed to the side next to the woods, 
returned in great alarm, and reported that he had seen a number of In- 
dians approaching. ‘I'he whole reaping party ran for the town, each one 
intent upon his own safety. The scene which then presented itself may 
more readily be conceived than described. Fathers seeking for their 
wives and children, and children calling upon their parents and friends; 
and all hurrying in a state of consternation to the fort. Some criminals 
were confined in jail, the doors of which were thrown open. After some 
time it was proposed that some person should reconnoitre, and relieve 
them from uncertainty. Four young men, David Shaw, James Brison,f 
and two others, with their rifles, started on foot through the highlands, 
between that and Crabtree creek, pursuing a direct course towards O’Con- 
nor’s fields; whilst Captain J , who happened to be in the town, 
pursued a more circuitous route on horseback. 

«“'The captain was the first to arrive at the fields, and his eye was not 
long in doubt, for the whole force of the savages was there mustered. He 
turned his horse to fly, but was observed and pursued. When he had 
proceeded a short distance, he met the four on foot—told them to fly for 
their lives—that the savages were coming in great force—that he would 
take a circuitous route and alarm the settlements. He went to Love's, 
where Frederick Beaver now lives, 2bout a mile and a quarter east of the 
town, and assisted the family to fly, taking Mrs. Love on the horse behind 
him. The four made all speed for the town, but the foremost Indians ob- 
tained sight of them, and gave them hot pursuit. By the time they had 
reached the Crabtree creek, they could hear the distinct footfall of their 
pursuers, and see the sunbeams glistening through the foliage of the trees, 
upon their naked skins. When, however, they got into the mouth of 
the ravine thatled up from the creek to the town, they felt almost secure. 
The Indians, who knew nothing of the previous alarm given to the town. 
and supposed that they would take it by surprise, did not fire, lest that 
might give notice of their approach; this saved the lives of David Shaw 
and his companions. When they got to the top of the hill, the strong 
instinct of nature impelled Shaw to go first into the town, and see wheth- 
er his kindred had gone into the fort, before he entered it himself. As 
he reached his father’s threshhold and saw all within desolate, he turned 











* Afterwards jailor of this Coudty. + Afterwards Prothonotor of this County. 
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and saw the savages, with their tufts of hair flying in the wind, and their 
brandished tomahawks, for they had emerged into the open space around 

the town, and commenced the war-whoop. He resolved to make one of 
them give his death halloo, and raising his rifle to his eye, his bullet 
whizzed true, for the stout savage at whom he aimed bounded into the air 
and fell upon his face, ‘Then, with the speed of an arrow, he fled for the 
fort, which he entered in safety. The Indians were exasperated when 
they found the town deserted, and after pillaging the houses they set them 
on fire, Although a considerable part of the town was within rifle range 
of the fort, the whites did but little execution, being more intent upon 
their own safety than solicitous about destroying the enemy. One 
savage, who had put on the military coat of one of the inhabitants, paraded 
himself so ostentatiously that he was shot down. Except this one, and 
the one laid low by Shaw, there was no evidence of any other execution, 
but some human bones found among the ashes of one of the houses, 
where they, it was supposed, burnt those that were killed. There were 
not more than 14 or 15 rifles in the fort; and a company having marched 
from the town some time before, in Lochry’s ill-fated campaign, many of 
the most efficient men were absent; not more than 20 or 25 remained. 
A maiden, Jennet Shaw, was killed in the fort; a child having run oppo- 
site the gate, in which there was some appertures through which a bul- 
let from the Indians occasionally whistled, she followed it, and as she 
stooped to pick it up, a bullet entered her bosom—she thus fell a victim 
to her kindness of heart. ‘The savages, with their wild yells and hideous 
gesticulations, exulted as the flames spread, and looked like demoniacs 
rejoicing over the lost hopes of mortals. 





‘Soon after the arrival of the marauders, a large party of them was ob- 
served to break off, by what seemed concerted signals, and march to- 
wards Miller's station, At that place there had been a wedding the day 
before. Love is a delieate plant, but will take root in the midst of perils 
in gentle bosoms, A young couple, fugitives from the frontier, fell in 
love and were married. Among those who visited the brida! festivities, 
were Mrs. H , and her two beautiful daughters, from the town. 
John Brownlee, who then owned what is now the fine farm of Frederick 
J. Cope, ard his family, were also there. This individual was well 
known in frontier, forage, and scouting parties. His courage, activity 
generosity, and manly form, won for him among his associates, as they 
win everywhere, confidence and attachment. Many of the Indians were 
acquainted with his character, some of them probably had seen his per- 


son. There were in addition to the mansion a number of cabins, rudely 
constructed, in which those families who had been driven from their homes 


resided. The station was generally called Miller’s town. ‘The bridal 
party were enjoying themselves in the principal mansion, without the least 
shadow of fear of approaching danger. Some men were mowing in 
the meadow—people in the cabins were variously occupied—when sud- 
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denly the war-whoop, like a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky, broke ' 
upon their astonished ears. ‘The people in the cabins and those in the 
meadow, mostly made their escape. One incident always excites emo- 
tions in my bosom when I have heard it related. Many who fled took 
an east course, over the long steep hills which ascend towards Peter 
George’s farm. One man was carrying his child, and assisting his mother 
in the flight, and when they got towards the top of the hill, the mother 
exclaimed they would be murdered, that the savages were gaining space 
upon them. ‘The son and father put down and abandoned his child, that 
he might more effectually assist his mother. Let those disposed to con- 
demn, keep silence until the same struggle of nature takes place in their 
own bosoms. Perhaps he thought the savages would be more apt to 
spare the innocence of infancy than the weakness of age. But most 
likely it was the instinct of feeling, and even a brave man had hardly 
time to think under such circumstances, At all events, Providence seem- 
ed to smile on the act, for at the dawn of the next morning, when the 
father returned to the cabin, he found his little innocent curled upon his 
bed, sound asleep, the only human thing left amidst the desolation. Let 
fathers appreciate his feelings: whether the Indians had found the child 
and took compassion on it, and carried it back, or whether the little crea- 
ture had been unobserved, and when it became tired of its solitude, had 
wandered home through brush and over briers, will never be known.— 
The latter supposition would seem most probable from being found in its 
own cabin and on its own bed. At the principal mansion, the party were 
so agitated by the cries of women and children, mingling with the yell of 
the savage, that all were for a moment irresolute, and thatmoment sealed 
their fate. One young man of powerful frame, grasped a child near him, 
which happened to be Brownlee’s, and effected his escape. He was pur- 
sued by three or four savages. But his strength enabled him to gain 
slightly upon his followers, when he came to a rye-field, and taking ad- 
vantage of a thick copse, which by a sudden turn intervened between him 
and them, he got on the fence and leaped far into the rye, where he lay 
down with the child. He heard the quick tread of the savages as they 
passed, and their slower steps as they returned, muttering their guttural 
disappointment. ‘That man lived to an honored old age, but is now no 
more. Brownlee made his way to the door, having seized a rifle; he 
saw however, that it was a desperate game, but made a rush at some In- 
dians who were entering the gate. The shrill clear voice of his wife, 
exclaiming, “Jack, will vou leave me!’’ instantly recalled him, and he 
sat down beside her at the door, yielding himself a willing victim. The 
party were made prisoners, including the bridegroom and bride, and 
several of the family of Miller. At this point of time, Capt. J . 
was seen coming up the lane in full gallop. The Indians were certain of 
their prey, and the prisoners were dismayed at his rashness. Fortunate- 
ly he noticed the peril in which he was placed in time to save himself. 
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Eagerly bent upon giving warning to the people, his mind was so en- 
grossed with that idea, that he did not see the enemy until he was within 
gun-shot. When he did see them, and turned to fly, several bullets whist- 
led by him, one of which cut his bridle rein, but he escaped. When 
those of the marauders who had pursued the fugitives returned, and when 
they had safely secured their prisoners and loaded them with plunder, 
they commenced their retreat. 

“Heavy were the hearts of the women and maidens as they were led 
into captivity. Who can tell the bitterness of their sorrow? ‘They 
looked, as they thought, for the last time, upon the dear fields of their 
country, and of civilized life. ‘They thought of their fathers, their hus- 
bands, their brothers, and, as their eyes streamed with tears, the cruelty 
and uncertainty which hung over their fate as prisoners of savages over- 
whelmed them in despair. ‘They had proceeded about half a mile, and 
four or five Indians near the group of prisoners in which was Brownlee, 
were observed to exchange rapid sentences among each other, and look 
earnestly at him. Some of the prisoners had named him; and, whether 
it was from that circumstance or because some of the Indians had recog- 
nized his person, it was evident thathe was adoomed man. He stcoped 
slightly to adjust his child on his back, which he carried in addition to the 
luggage which they had put on him; and, as he did so, one of the Indians 
who looked so earnestly at him, stepped to him hastily and buried a 








| tomahawk in his head. When he fell, the child was quickly dispatched 


by the same individual. One of the women captives screamed at this 
butchery, and the same bloody instrument and ferocious hand immediate- 
ly ended her afony of spirit. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
and He enabled Mrs. Brownlee to bear that scene in speechless agony of 
wo. ‘Their bodies were found the next day by the settlers, and interred 
where they fell. ‘The spot is marked to this day in Mechling’s fields. 
As the shades of evening began to fall, the marauders met again on the 
plains of Hanna’s town. ‘They retired into the low grounds about the 


Crabtree creek, and there reglaed themselves on what they had stolen. | 


It was their intention to attack the fort the next morning before the dawn 
of day. 

“ At nightfall thirty yeomen, good and true, had assembled at George’s 
farm, not far from Miller’s, determined to give, that night, what succor 


they could to the people in the fort. ‘They set off for the town, each | 


with his trusty rifle, some on hosreback and some on foot. As soon as 
they came near the fort the greatest caution and circumspection was ob- 
served. Experienced woodsmen soon ascertained that the enemy was in 
the crabtree bottom, and that they might enter the fort. Accordingly, 
they all marched to the gate, and were most joyfully welcomed by those 
within, After some consultation, it was the general opinion that the In- 
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dians intended to make an attack the next morning ; and, as there were | 


but about 45 rifles in the fort, and about 55 or 60 men, the contest was 
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considered extremely doubtful, considering the. great superiority of num- 
bers on the part of the savages. It became, therefore, a matter of the 
first importance to impress the enemy with a belief that large reinforce- 
ments were arriving. For that purpose the horses were mounted by ac- 
tive men and brought full trot over the bridge of plank that was across the 
ditch which surrounded the stockading. ‘This was frequently repeated. 
Two old drums were found in the fort, which were new braced, and music 
on the fife and drum was kept occasionally going during the night. 
While marching and counter-marching, the bridge was frequently crossed 
on foot by the whole garrison. ‘These measures had the desired effect. 
The military music from the fort, the trampling of the horses, and the 
marching over the bridge, were borne on the silence of night over the 
low lands of the Crab-treé, and the sounds carried terror into the bosoms 
of the cowardly savages. ‘They feared the retribution which they de- 
served, and fled shortly afier midnight in their stealthy and wolf-like 
habits. 300 Indians, and about 60 white savages in the shape of refu- 
gees, (as they were then called,) crossed the Crab-tree that day, with the 
intention of destroying Hanna’s town and Miller’s station. 

« The next day a number of the whites pursued the trail as far as the 
Kiskiminetas without being able to overtake them. 

“The little community, which had now no homes but what the fort 
supplied, looked out on the ruins of the town with the deepest sorrow. 
It had been to them the scene of heartfelt joys—embracing the intensity 
and tenderness of all which renders the domestic hearth and family altar 
sacred. By degrees they all sought themselves places where they might, 
like Noah’s dove, find rest for the soles of their feet. ‘The lots of the 
town, either by sale or abandonment, became merged in the adjoining 
farm ; and the labors of the husbandman soon effaced what time might 
have spared. Many a tall harvest have I seen growing upon the ground: 
but never did I look upon its waving luxuriance without thinking of the 
severe trials, the patient fortitude, the high courage which characterized 
the early settlers. 

“The prisoners were surrendered by the Indians to the British in 
Canada. ‘he beauty and misfortune of the Misses H attracted at- 
tention; and an English oflicer—perhaps moved by beauty in distress to 





love her for the dangers she had passed—wooed and won the fair and | 


gentle Marian. After the peace of ’83 the rest of the captives were de- 
livered up and returned to their country.” 
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ENGLISH ANECDOTES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


A short time ago we received through the Post Office, postage paid, a 
communication with the following note : 

Philadelphia; 7th August 1847. 

N. B. Craig, Esq.—Sir: Being an interested reader of the “Olden 
Time,” it has occurred to me that the following extracts would be suita- 
ble to its pages: more especially as owing to its cast and subject, the 
work referred to is not much known in this country. Although there are 
several corrections, I hope the article is clear enough for printing ; and 
. with many excuses for intruding on your time, and for concealing my 
name, I remain sir, Yours very respectfully, 

O. P. R. 

The communication scarcely comes strictly within the scope of our 
undertaking, yet as it contains much information, which for the reason 
mentioned in the note, cannot be generally known in this country, and as 
it is penned with great ability, and much liveliness and spirit, we have 
concluded that many of our readers will peruse it, with the same delight 
which it has afforded us ; we give it a place in the “Olden Time.” We 
have, too, a very faint hope, that we may induce the author of the com- 
munication to improve the excellent opportunities, which he manifestly 
enjoys, to make still farther gleanings for the use and gratification of our 
readers. 

ENGLISH ANECDOTES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

A distinguished literary gentleman, in his late Letter on American His- 
tory, says, * One meets odds and ends of American History-in very out- 
of-the-way places. ‘I'he memoirs of George Selwyn contain curious let. 
ters on the American Revolution.” As this work is not generally known 
in this country, it is thought that a careful compilation of all its contents 
immediately interesting to a cisatlantic reader, may not be amiss. Of 
George Selwyn, who has not heard? He was born in 1719, of one of 
the leading families in Gloucestershire ; was educated at Eton and sub- 
sequently at Oxford, whence he was expelled. In 1847 he entered Par- 
liament and his elder brother dying he in 1751 succeeded to the paternal 
estate of Matson: a seat of historical note in the Great Rebellion.— 
Doubtless he was one of the most witty of men: but had he not been 
the possessor of two or three seats in the House of Commons, and a man 
of importance, we would not be so familiar with his peculiar traits ; his 
love of children; his indifference to female attractions ; and his mania 
for corpses, executions and things of that nature. Selwyn died quite 
wealthy, (an anomaly in the history of wits,) in 1791 aged 72. We will 
now proceed to the topic which gives a title to this paper. 








* Memoirs of George Selwyn and his contemporaries, with notes, by John Heneage Jesse, au” 
thor of “‘memoirs of the Court of England, under the reign of the Stuarts,,’ &c., &c. Londom 
Bently, 1844. Four volumes octavo, 
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The first notice in these volumes of the troubles in America, occurs 
in a letter from the Earl of March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry, 
dated November, 1766, where he says:—*It is imagined that we shall 
be obliged to send troops to North America, to bring them to a proper 
obedience.”—A slight difference of opinion between the colonists and 
his lordship as to the distinction between a proper and an improper obe- 
dience, rendered the mission of the troops tolerably useless. To this 
letter the editor has added a note, in which he mentions the blindness as 
to the true result of the contest which afflicted all the statesmen of the 
day, and from which even the great Earl of Chatham was not exempt. 
“One person alone, the celebrated single-speech (William Gerard) Ham- 
ilton, seems to have been keenly and sensibly alive to the impolitic and 
tyrannical conduct of England towards her powerful colonies.”” ‘To Mr. 
Calcraft he writes: ‘In the Massachusetts government in particular, there 
is an express law, by which every man is obliged to have a musket, a 
pound of powder, and a pound of bullets, always by him; so there is 
nothing wanting but knapsacks, (or old stockings, which would do as well) 
to equip an army for marching, and nothing more than a Sertorius or 
Spartacus at their head, requisite to beat your troops and your Custom 
House officers out of the country, and to set your laws at defiance. There 
is no saying what their leaders will put upon them; but if they are ac- 
tive clever people, and love mischief as well as I do peace and quiet, they 
will furnish matter of consideration to the wisest among you,and perhaps 
dictate their own terms to you at last, as the Roman people formerly did 
in their famous secession upon the Sacred Mount. For my own part, 
think you have no right to tax them, and that every measure built upon 
this supposed right stands upon a rotten foundation, and must consequent- 
ly tumble down, perhaps upon the heads of the workmen.” According 
to Mr. Hamilton’s calculation there were at this period at least 200,000 
men in America who were not only capable of bearing arms, but were 
actually provided with them. 

It is not singular that the majority of the nation thought America irita- 
pable of resistance. “ Le vrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable;” and it 
was very improbable that a people educated to sustain a system of Hered- 
itary Honors should adopt one of perfect equality. But the time was 
rapidly approaching, when, so far as America was concerned— 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble town, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

From this date we do not find anything relative to American affairs, 
worth transcribing until 1777, when Burgoyne’s defeat reached London. 
The effect of these tidings will be seen from the following extracts. An- 
thony Morris Storer, who will be speedily introduced to the notice of our 
readers, was the son of Thomas Storer, Esq., a wealthy West India plan- 
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ter. Among the wits that Eton sent forth in those days, he seemed to 
have been the admirable Crichton. In 1779 he accompanied Lord Car- 
lisle on his American mission, and died on the 4th July, 1799. 

Lieutenant General John Burgoyne was a natural son of Lord Bingley. 
He was a man of genius, education and wit, and seems to have succeeded 
in literary matters much better than “in the tented field.”’ Although 
Junius has not spared him, he was much beloved in England, where he 
lost little by his failure in America; of which the tone of the letters be- 
low is an exemplification. There is an anecdote of his reviewing some 
troops, while Commander in Chief in Ireland. Observing one man on 
the ground, after the different regiments had filed off, General Burgoyne 
rode up and asked him why he remained. “This regiment has not been 
ordered off,” said the soldier. “Not ordered off,” replied the General, 
“to what regiment do you belong?” “Please your honor,” says Pat, «I 
am the skeleton of the 35th regiment of foot, just returned from Amer- 
ica.” Death, sickness, imprisonment and desertion had left our private 
the only one of his regiment on duty. Of course this jest is not given 
on any such authority as the volumes before us. 

The affair at Saratoga was heard in England “more in sorrow than in 
anger.”” Storer writes under date of 11th December, 1777, “ You have 
no idea what an effect this news has had on the minds of the people in 
town. ‘Those who never felt before feel now. Those who were almost 
indifferent with respect to American affairs, are now awakened out of 
their lethargy, and see to what a dreadful situation we are reduced. 
Every one is at fault in this dreadful check. Where the blame is, nobody 
can fix; all seem, however, to be willing to excuse Burgoyne.” 

The Earl of March says of Burgoyne: “'To day there is a report that 
he is dead, which comes by a letter from Franklin.” 

Miss Mary Townshend writes that “General Burgoyne is reported to 
be dead, but I cannot tell upon what foundation.’’ 

The Earl of March again says: “All the bad news about Burgoyne 
continues to be believed. Ido not hear positively that any body has seen 
Franklin’s letter, so that I hope it is not true.” 

Mr. Thomas Townshend (Goldsmith’s Tommy Townshend,) says of 
Burgoyne: “It is likewise believed that Burgoyne will never return.” 

Of the celebrated peace commission we find many curious particulars, 
in connection with the history of Selwyn’s bosom friend, the Earl of Car- 
lisle. As this person was quite a prominent character in his day, and as 
we do not think he has been well treated by American writers, a brief 
sketch of his career may not be unacceptable. He was born in 1748, 
and succeeded to his title in his eleventh year. At Eton and King’s 
| College, Cambridge, he was educated in company with Charles Fox, 
Storer, Hare, and Lord Fitzwilliam, names which need no comment. In 
April 1778, he was appointed the principal Commissioner for “ treating, 
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consulting, and agreeing upon the means of quieting the divisions sub- 
sisting in his Majesty’s Colonies in North America.” The other com- 
missioners were Governor George Johnstone and W. Eden, Esq., subse- 
quently created Lord Auckland by Pitt, and who is more celebrated by 
Lord Sandwich’s letter to him, than by any act of his own. 

That the mission failed is no wonder, and we agree with Mr. Jesse, 
that its failure reflects no discredit on Lord Carlisle’s capacity. The 
parts of Saint Paul could not have tempted the Americans to relinquish 
the golden apple which was already trembling within their grasp. Res- 
pecting his mission, and while in Philadelphia and New York, there are 
several letters in this collection. We forbear transcribing them, interest- 
ing as they are, since they have been inserted entire in Mr. W. B. Reed’s 
Life of President Reed, a work ere this familiar to every Pennsylvanian 
reader. One passage must suffice ; from a letter dated Philadelphia, 15th 
June, 1778. ‘Germantown, a place as remarkable, and as much an ob- 
ject of curiosity to those who have any respect for the present times, as 
Edge Hill, or Naseby Field is to those whose veneration is only excited by 
their greatgrandfathers.”’ 

The history of the dispute between La Fayette and Carlisle, is no- 
where, we believe, so fully told as by Mr. Jesse. ‘Some strong expres- 
sions, reflectIng on the conduct of the French Court and nation, had been 
published in the manifestoes of the English Commissioners. These ex- 
pressions La Fayette, with more of intemperate bravado than good taste 
or proper judgment, chose to interpret into insults offered to his country 
by the Commissioners, in their capacity of private individuals, rather than 
as the act of a public body of men, for whose proceedings their country 
alone could be held responsible. With this view of the case, Lafayette 
addressed himself to Lord Carlisle as principal commissioner, and insisted 
on a hostile encounter. “I deign not,’ he writes, “to refute the asper- 
sion, but I desire to punish it. It is from you as Chief of the Commis- 
sion, that I demand a reparation as public as hath been the offence, and 
which must give the lie to the expression you have used. M. Guinot, 
a French officer,” adds Lafayette, “ will settle on my part the time and 
place of our meeting to suit your Lordship’s conveniency. I doubt not 
‘but for the honor of his countrymen, General Clinton will attend you to 
the field.” The meeting was very properly declined by Lord Carlisle. 
“I have received,” he says, “your letter, transmitted tome from M, 
Guinot, and I confess I find it difficult to return a serious answer to its 
contents. ‘The only one that can be expected from me as the King’s 
Commissioner, and which you ought to have known, is, that I do and 
ever shall consider myself responsible to my country and King, and not 
to any individual for my public conduct and language.” 

It is known, that the approbation of General Washington was not ex- 
tended to this course of Lafayette ; which indeed was that of a youthful 
zeal against Great Britain, Carlisle speaks of it, (May 2Ist, 1779,) as 
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follows: ‘“ Lafayette did a very silly thing, and ought, if he is not a very 
silly man, to be much ashamed of it. If he wishes to proceed in the 
same path of glory, and acquire renown by similar conduct, he must call 
the Pope out, who will perhaps do as I did. People like him, who have 
lived with him; and he might if he had judgment, repair this indiscre- 
tion.” 

On the accession of Mr. Pitt, Lord Carlisle retired from several im- 
portant offices into opposition, where he passed the remainder of his pub- 
lic life. Previous to this, however, he had been graced with the garter, 
and the Vice Royalty of Ireland. Had he chosen to rat with Mr. Eden, 
he might have been still more distinguished. On his literary abilities 
we will not dwell. A personal dispute between him and his kinsman, 
caused Lord Byron to erase the compliment paid him in the first edition 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


“On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon In Carlisle.” 





For this, a lengthy substitute appeared in the second edition, protest- 
ing against “the paralytic puling of Carlisle.” Horace Walpole, how- 
ever, and Dr. Johnson, held a different opinion, and indeed Byron soon 
after returned to his first sentiments. We must apologise for this episode 
by a desire to place the character of a high toned gentleman, which has 
been apparently greatly misunderstood, in a true light. 

Throughout the contest, we see what various views of American affairs 
prevailed in Britain ; and how erroneous were many of them. On 27th 
June, 1778, James Hare, (on account of whose popularity, the Dutchess 
of Gordon styled him “the Hare with many friends,’’) writes, “ Sir 
Henry Clinton writes to his friends here that he is persuaded the Ameri- 
cans are desirous of treating, and very averse to a French alliance. The 
ministry have been so frequently and so fatally misinformed by their 
friends in America, of late, that I do not give quite implicit belief to all 
they say on a subject where it is so much the interest of the Americans 
to mislead them. In a little time we shall see if any good is done by the 
Commissioners. I hope Carlisle will have his full share of the credit, 
and if they fail of the end proposed, it is no more than people are pre- 
pared to hear; so that a great deal may be gained, and nothing is risked. 

In 1779, it is gravely noted, that the best informed in France thought 
that the want of harmony between the French and Americans would 
prevent us attaining our independence. 

April 29th, 1779, Carlisle says of the French, “ Are not your friends 
tired of the war? Their trade is destroyed, and will continue to be de 
stroyed. They oyght to smart for interfermg with a business that neither 
their honor nor their interests called on them to burn their fingers with ; 
but they are duped by that old rascal, Franklin, and must take the conse- 
quences.” Again, Carlisle writes on 18th June, of the alliance of Spain 
against England ; “ we are in for it for ten years atleast. * * * We 
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are in earnest, and shall sell. ourselves very dear, whatever may be 
thought at the Chateau St. Joseph.’’ The discontents in Ireland this 
year, (1779) are attributed by the editor partly; “to the success which 
attended the intrigues of the American agents, in their endeavors to stir 
up an oppressed and inflammable people.” In the autumn of ’79, Car- 
lisle writes that “ America is going to the devil.” 

A very natural aversion to bear any blame for the misconduct of the 
American affairs, seems at this period to have occupied the English lead- 
ers. Some one must be the scape-goat, and each unsuccessful hero was 
determined that it should not be him. Accordingly we find the brothers 
Howe and Burgoyne figuring largely in these letters. Charles Towns- 
hend writes on 6th November, 1778; “Lord Howe only left his name 
at Court, and when asked whether he desired an audience, he answered 
that he supposed if the King had anything to say to him he would send 
for him. Governor Johnstone is as mad as a bull; he foams at the mouth 
and swears that he will impeach Lord Howe and Sir William for not re- 
ducing America. Wedderburne says that he talks in a very manly 
style, and he is much caressed by the ministers whom he has abused in 
so coarse a style to the Americans. You may be sure that, he caresses 
them in histurn, He puts me in mind of a character of King James 
the first, given by an old Scotch lord at his accession; “Ken you an 
Ape? if I’se hold him, he will bite you: If you hold him, he will bite 
me.’’ Of the dispute between Sir William Howe and Ministry, Hare 
says that a violent invective against the latter amounts to a panegyric 
upon the former, whom all the ministerial papers abuse unmercifully, 
And on 18th May, 1779, he writes. “The Howe’s and Burgoyne are 
holding an enquiry into their own conduct in America, and unless some 
accuser starts up, I conclude they will pass a favorable judgment on them- 
selves, and perhaps more, a vote of approbation of the House of Com- 
mons.” 

In 1779 we are told of the marriage of Earl Cathcart to a New York 
belle, Miss Ellzabeth Elliott, niece of the Earl of Minto, to whom by the 
way, the world is indebted for the publication of that beautiful fragment, 
Hardyknute ; which was written by a Mrs. Wardlaw of Scotland, aunt 
to that Sir Peter Halket, of Pitferran, who was slain near Pittsburgh 
along with General Braddock. 

_A letter from the Duke of Queensberry of 15th June, states “ the let- 
ters from America bring good news, they are very tired of the war, and 
the Congress very much divided.” A lampoon against the Duke con- 
tains a stanza not dissimilar to our celebrated Yankee Doodle, 

“Say, jockey lord, adventurous Macaroni, 
So spruce, so old, so dapper, stiff and starch, 
Why quit the amble of thy pacing pony. 
Why on a filly risk the name of March?” 

We had no idea that the gallant John Paul Jones was such a desper- 

ate character as to cause the wonderful result Lord Carlisle attributes to 
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him. “We have alarms upon our coast. One Paul Jones flings us all 
into consternation and terror, and will hinder Lady Carlisle’s sea-bath- 
ing, which will perhaps be the worst thing he does, as I am confident 
the sea-bathing will be of infinite service to her. * * * We are 
going hunting to-morrow, notwithstanding Paul Jones has taken the devil 
knows what in sight of Scarborough, and I wait the event of an express 
to acquaint me whether he intends to fire the town or no.” On the re- 
turn of the former leaders, the command in America was given to Sir 
Henry Clinton, grandson of the Earl of Lincoln, who it was said had 
more military genius than any other commander in the war, and to the 
Earl Cornwallis. In June 1779, Lafayette sent his compliments to the 
Earl, by Miss Mary Townshend, but his lordship had started for Ameri- 
ca ere they arrived. She adds, “I sent them to his aid-de-camp, to take 
the chance of his not being sailed; they shall be repeated in the next 
letter to America. Has he talked of his ingenious challenge to Lord 
Carlisle?’ Lafayette had an opportunity of presenting his respects in 
person to Lord Cornwallis at the siege of Yorktown in 1781, on the night 
of the 11th October, at the head of his stormers. 

Concerning his career in America, Mr. Jesse does not know whether 
Lord Cornwallis “is most to be blamed or pitied for his memorable and 
inglorious sutrender.”” Subsequently, both in India and Ireland, Mar- 
quis Cornwallis redeemed his reputation ; or at all events showed that he 
was not wanting in the personal attributes of courage, energy, benevo- 
lence and military talents. In private life he seems to have been a most 
estimable character. Under date of April, 1771, Lord Carlisle sympa- 
thizes in his parting from his family. To this the editor has appended 
an interesting comment. “Lady Cornwallis, on the first tidings of her 
husband’s appointment to serve in America, flew to his uncle, Dr. Corn- 
wallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, and so deeply affected him by the an- 
guish which she displayed at the thoughts of their separation, that by 
his means the king was induced to make an arrangement which superce- 
ded the appointment of Lord Cornwallis. The latter, however, sacrificing 
his private feelings to the calls of duty and honor, immediately waited on 
the king, and expostulated so warmly on the injury which might accrue 
to his reputation, that the appointment was allowed to go forward. He 
departed on his expedition, and the following year Lady Cornwallis died, 
as there is every reason to believe, a martyr to the effects of this melan- 
choly separation.” 

The celebrated Charles James Fox, at the commencement of his career 
shared with Carlisle, says Mr. Jesse, the reputation of the two best 
dressed menin Loadon. Distinguished Macaroni as he then might have 
been, Fox changed his habits when he went into opposition. According 
to Sir N. Wraxall’s Memoirs; “he usually wore in the House of Com- 
mons a blue frock coat and a buff waistcoat. * * * These colors, 
like the white rose formerly worn by the adherents of the house of Stuarts, 
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then constituted the distinguishing badge or uniform of Washington and 
the American insurgents.” 

With the following curious lines on Mr. Fox, we will conclude our ex- 
tracts from these memoirs. They refer to his gambling propensities, and 
were written about the time when, after losing upwards of 50,000 dollars 
at a sitting of twenty-two hours, the member for Westminster went to the 
House, and made a flaming appeal against the Church of England. The 
lines have never appeared on this side of the ocean. 





TO MR. FOX. 
At Almacks of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 
But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox, 
If he touches a card, if he rattles the box 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 
He has met, I’m afraid, with so many hard knocks 
That cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox. 
In gaming, ’tis said he’s the stoutest of cocks ; 
No man can play deeper than this Mr. Fox. 
Oh ye hawks, sure your hearts must be harder than rocks, 
If you win without pity from this Mr. Fox. 
No doubt such behaviour exceedingly shocks 
All the friends and acquaintance of this Mr. Fox. 
And they wish from their souls they could put in the stocks, 
And make an example of this Mr. Fox. 
He’s exceedingly curious in coats and in frocks, 
So the tailors’ a pigeon to this Mr. Fox. 
Nay his clothes and his shirts and her ladyships’ smocks, 
Would be pawned for a guinea by this Mr. Fox. 
He delights much in hunting, though fat as an ox: 
I pity the horses of this Mr. Fox. 
They are probably most of them lame in the hocks 
Such a heavy made fellow is this Mr. Fox. 
August, 1847, 
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FIRST STEUBENVILLE STEAM BOAT. 

The following account of the first attempts to come from Steubenville 
to Pittsburgh by steam boat, cannot fail to interest many of our readers, 
The contrast between that very trying and laborious enterprize, and the 
speed, comfort and certainty with which our floating palaces are now 
driven between far more distant points, is truly striking. Many young 
persons who now enjoy all the facilities of our modern conveyances, can 
scarcely realize the tedious and vexatious processes by which the present 
perfection was reached. The narrative of our correspondent gives a 
vivid and reliable exhibition of the difficulties encountered in one of the 
attempts to perfect that mode of conveyance, which has so greatly hasten- 
ed the progress of population and improvement of that noble valley which 
extends from the Allegheny to the Rocky Mountains. 

For the Olden Time. 

Mr. Eprror:—As one object of the Olden Time seems to be, to chron- 
icle events connected with, and descriptive of, the early settlement and 
improvement of the region round about Pittsburgh, it may not be amiss 
to devote a few of its columns to a narrative of a steam boat voyage from 
Steubenville to Pittsburgh, which was made at an early date, and before 
the art of propelling boats by steam was well understood in this county. 
The boat above referred to, was the first of the kind ever built in Steuben- 
ville, and as the builders were altogether unaquainted with the principles 
and construction of steam boat machinery, it was not to be expected that 
the work should be very perfect. The novelty however of such a work, 
gave it great notoriety, and as soon as it was completed, a large number 
of gentlemen and ladies, including the writer, resolved on making a 
pleasure voyage to Pittsburgh. The hour fixed on for our departure, 
brought to the beach (for we had no wharves in olden times,) an immense 
concourse of people, to see the new steam boat start; for really it was 
then a phenomenon of no ordinary occurrence to see a steam boat run- 
ning up stream without the aid of oars, poles, or paddles. 

We left Steubenville about two o’clock in the afternoon, and made such 
repid progress the first mile, that the crowd on shore were (for they seem- 
ed unwilling to lose sight of us) at their best gait to keep up with us. 
Here it became necessary to cross to the Virginia shore, where we found 
the current rather more than a match for our steam power, and in order 
to stem it at all, every one who could pull a pound, were required to pa- 
rade on deck, and exert themselves to the utmost of their power in the 
employment of bush-whacking, and although our progress was some- 
times scarcely perceivable, still we remained in fine spirits, until we had 
overcome nearly another mile, when we were informed by the engineer 
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that the force pump had given way, and that we must stop-and repait 
before we could go any further. This for a time seemed to throw alittle 
gloom over our prospects, but no one appeared to doubt the practicability 
of our finally reaching the place of our destination, and we all agreed to 
put up for the night, and wait patiently until the pump could be repaired, 
which by working all night was accomplished by ten o’clock next morns 
ing, when We again set out for Pittsburgh. 

The repairs made on this occasion did not increase our power so much 
as we had hoped it would have done, for (although we had become very 
tired of it,) we were still obliged to keep up the bush-whacking, or go 
down stream instead of up, whenever we met with stiff water. By one 
effort and another however, against noon the second day, we hove in sight 
of Browns’ Island, the lower point of which is a little short of four miles 
above Steubenville. Here we met with a current more powerful than any 
we had before encountered, and one too, which in the end, proved too great 
for us to encounter. We were, however, slow to believe this fact, and 
spent the whole of the afternoon in efforts to round the point of that island. 

Sometimes we acted very harmoneously, at others got into considerable 
brawls, charging each other with want of skill and discretion. Fortunately 
for us, we had on board a venerable old gentleman, (after whom the boat 
was named,) whose well spent life had placed him on an eminence among 
his fellow [men, which gave him great influence, and whenever our dis- 
cussions bore an angry aspect, one conciliatory word from that good old 
man set all things right: still even with his assistance we were unable to 
get any further up stream, and when night stole in upon us, we were 
obliged to cable to the shore below the point of the island we had so earnest- 
ly and untiringly struggled to pass. 

This for a time seemed to thwart our prospects and depress our spirits, 
but we were soon made to forget our troubles by the merry visitors with 
which in a few minutes we found our boat crowded. The news of a 
steamboat lying at the point of Brown’s island had spread far and wide, 
and brought to that place the lads and lassies of all the hills round about. 
A dance was proposed, the cabin cleared out, the flutes and fiddles made 
to accord as near as was thought to be of any importance, arid thei werit 
off such a jollification as was truly characteristic of Olden Times. The 
good old gentleman above referred to made no objection to our amusements 
until the proper hour of rest had arrived, when, at his suggestion, we all 
went quietly to bed, dnd spent the remainder of the night in sweet for 
getfulness; 


Next morning brought with it its troubles. The point of the island and 
the unyielding current were in full view, and the associations connected 
with our unsuccessful efforts the day before, and prospects the then pres- 
ent day, had no favorable tendency to render us comfortable. What to 
do was a perplexing and vexatious question, one too on which we found 


ourselves no better united than we had been on the day previous. Many 
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fluence had carried unanimously a proposition: That we should return to 


. poor fellows who had to work their way by pulling and bush whacking. 
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were in favor of returning home, said it was silly nonsense to think of 
getting to Pittsburgh with such a boat ; that this was the third day we 
had been from home, and that we could still hear the town bell ring for 
dinner, while our good captain and others declared that they, would rather 
build: a machine shop on the shore and wait to repair the machinery, than 
submit to the mortification, of returning. 

In this state of things, and when the altercation became rather boister- 
ous, our good old peace-maker again interfered, and by his unbounded in- 





Steubenville for the purpose of repairing, with the understanding that no. 
one should ask to have his fare refunded, and that we should all hold our- 
selves in readiness ata moments warning to embark again and accomplish 
our undertaking. 

This question being settled, we cut !oose from shore, and in a few min- 
utes found ourselves at the place we had started from. In about a week 
afterwards we were notified that the boat was in readiness, when we again 
set out, and after surmounting many difficulties, reached the far famed 
city of Pittsburgh, but the narrative of this second tour must be deferred 
for the present. 





Mr, Eprror :—Having in my last, given you some account of the first 
attempt of the Steubenville folks to visit Pittsburgh by means of steam 
power; I will mow proceed to narrate the second, in which I am happy 
to say we were more successful. 

Our boat being fitted up with great care, and all the skill possessed by 
its worthy builder, we again set out on our contemplated visit, and got 
along finely for more than twenty miles, running at the rate of from two 
to three miles an hour, and passing all the Islands, and everything else we 
come, to, without any trouble, or the application of any power, save that 
of steam. 

We all felt highly pleased with our situation and prospects, and, looked 
with disdain on the petty keel boats as we passed them, and pitied the, 


Soon; however, an accident occurred, which convinced us that after all, 
this.is a world of disappointments. We were informed, by the engineer 
that the force pump was broke all to pieces—that it could not be repaired, 
and that we could go no further without a new pump. This, threw 4 
terrible gloom over our prospects, and awakened in our minds all the un- 
pleasant associations connected with our former failure. We felt that we 
could never overcome the mortification of again returning without seeing 
Pittsburgh ; and after a long and sullen, consultation, we came to the de- 
termination that we would go ahead without a force pump—that, as often 
ag our boilers became empty, or so low as to cause danger of explosion, 
we would lie to shore, open an avenue in their upper sides, introduce 4 
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funnel, and by means of buckets, dip the water out of the river and fill 
them ; and as this was considered an expedient which would require 
considerable labor, it was agreed that all the male passengers should as- 
sist in its accomplishment. To this agreement some of the party made 
serious objections, alledging that their fine clothes would become so much 
sullied that they could not make a genteel appearance when they should 
reach Pittsburgh. A large majority were however in favor of it, and the 
influence of public opinion soon compelled the minority to yield. Ac- 
cordingly we all went to work, and although we felt our employment te- 
dious, tiresome. and disagreeable, still by patience and perserverance we 
in this way replenished our boilers as often as they needed it, until we 
worked our way to the city of Pittsburgh. We were well aware before 
we adopted this expedient, that it would be a serious undertaking, still 
we were met with many difficulties after we put our planin operation, 
which did not before develope themselves. 

The matter of reaching water above our heads, we found to be very 
fatiguing, and the trickling of the drippings down our coat sleeves by no 
means pleasant or agreeable ; besides this, almost every time we landed 
to fill our boilers, we got fast on bars, and to get off again generally kept 
us in employment while the water was boiling. 

On the evening of the third day we reached what is called the dead 
man’s ripple, and after filling our boilers discovered that our coal was near- 
ly exhausted, that it would be folly to attempt to encounter such a cur- 
rent without a better supply of fuel, and upon inquiry learned that there 
was no coal bank within less than six or seven miles, nor was there any 
cord wood in tho neighborhood to be obtained. This state of things occa- 
sioned much dissatisfaction and murmuring on the part of the passengers, 
and drew upon the head of our worthy Captain many curses for his want 
of forecast. As night was approaching however, it was agreed upon as 
our only expedient, that we must lay over until morning, and in the 
meantime procure fence rails, and prepare for the flues such quantities 
as would enable us to reach a coal bank some six or seven miles ahead, | 
accordingly we all took off our coats and went to work and cut and car- 
ried rails until a late hour in the night, that we might be able to make 
an early start in the morning, but being much fatigued we overslept ourr 
selves, and were quite late getting off next day, and when we got under 
way, to our great disappointment and mortification, we found that with 
such rails as we had procured for fuel we could not overcome the current 
we had to encounter. We tried it again and again, but whenever we 
would reach a certain point in the ripples, like the Irish Captain we 
found ourselves advancing backwards. This perplexing predicament put 
us all out of humor, and drew upon the head of the Captain a fresh vol- 
ley of complaints and rebukes, and the pilot who was altogether dissatis- 
fied began to threaten to leave the boat. The Captain who seemed 
unwilling to bear the blame alleged that the helmsman was in fault, that 
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he kept too far from shore, and although the Captain was warned of the 
consequences, he compelled the helmsman to approach so near the beach, 
that before we knew what we were about, a heavy current struck the 
bow of the boat and swung her with tremendous force on the bar below, 
leaving us almost on a dry beach. 

This seemed to bring our voyage to an almost insupportable crisis, all 
was uproar and confusion, some declared they would return home, while 
others said they would walk to Pittsburgh. The pilot and captain got 
intoa real jangle, while some of ‘the passengers and crew began to hunt 
up their baggage, and all gave indications of abandoning the boat. At 
this critical and most discouraging juncture, our worthy old friend, who 
had quieted our disturbances on our first voyage, again interfered, and by 
his kind and conciliatory demeanor, and great influence, soon reconciled 
all parties, and effected an agreement ; that the captain should procure a 
team, and have brought from the nearest coal bank a Joad of coai, and 
that the passengers and crew should in the mean time loosen the boat, 
and set her afloat again. 

With this understanding we all went to work in good earnest, for by 
this time our fine clothes had become so much sullied, that no one any 
longer thought it of any importance to keep his work at arms length, and 
about two o’clock P. M. we succeeded in getting our boat off the bar, and 
as good luck would have it, about the same time our good captain hove in 
sight with his load of coal. 

Our prospects, which looked dark indeed in the morning, now began to 
brighten up, and we were all cheerful and happy in view of the prospect 
of again successfully prosecuting our journey. We had raised the steam 
pretty high, so that no time should be lost after we should get our coal 
aboard, and from appearances we had every reason to believe that we 
should be under way again in a few minutes; but unfortunately at the 
very point of time when our captain had his teamster back his wagon 
with endgate off tothe brink of a precipice immediately above the boat, 
some one to amuse himself, and probably for the purpose of startling his 
next neighbor, let a puff of steam escape from the safety valve, which 
frightened the poor horses, so that they snorted and run like wild animals, 
scattering our coal over a ten acre cornfield. 

This threw us again into great commotion, all was noise and bustle, 
and a terrible hue and cry raised against “the fool’”” who had done the mis- 
chief, the Captain, who was of rather evenly temper, seemed to be pro- 
voked past all endurance, and when he cast his eyes over his scattered 
coal, declared if he could find out who had frightened the horses, he 
would skin him, for he had again, and again forbidden any one to meddle 
with that safety-valve. Fortunately for the aggressor, we were never 
able to find out who he was. 

"As soon as this flurry was over, we all turned out, and gathered up as 
much coal as took us over the ripple, and then with the aid of our rails 
got up to the coal bank, where we received a fresh supply. 
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Nothing further of much importance occurred on our way up, we had 
all become so well disciplined to our work, and the absolute necessity of 
strict attention to it, that we began to move on without much flinching, 
or murmuring. We took our time, and if anything occurred on shore, or 
elsewhere, that was interesting, or amusing, we would stop to enjoy it. 
On one occasion, a wounded deer was discovered swimming the river 
some half mile below, when we immediately landed, and sent out a file 
of men on the Jolly Boat to try to capture it. The poor animal was 
soon overtaken, and after a terrible battle, was dragged into the boat, to 
all appearance dead. By this time, they were, perhaps, more than a 
mile below us, and found that the hardest part of the adventure was to 
row up again. Being elated, however, with victory, and anxious to show 
their booty, they rowed hard, and soon found themselves within a short 
distance of us. We were all paraded on deck, anxious to see the cap- 
tured deer, but, to the great surprise of all, just when they were about to 
board us, the poor aninal, having come to life again, sprung out of the 
boat, and swam with apparently more vigor, and speed than when it was 
first pursued, and they again found themselves some half mile down the 
river before they retook it. 

Thus far, I have said nothing about our fare, but an effort on the part 
of the cook to prepare a piece of this venison for dinner, brings that part 
of the narrative forcibly up to my recollection. Our boat had been fur- 
nished with a cooking stove, of the utility of which our cook seemed to have 
but little conception. At that early day, but few cooking stoves were in 
use, and like steamboats, those that were in use, were, at best, of but poor 
construction, and, as to ours, an error had been committed insetting it up, 
which drew many curses on the poor cook, for everything which come 
to the table was so perfumed with gas, and smoke, that it was with diffi- 
culty we could swallow enough of it, to save us from starvation. The 
true cause of this difficulty remained unexplained, until after we had ar- 
rived at Pittsburgh—the cook having to bear the blame, and the passen- 
gers the smoke, and gas. Immediately on ourarrival at Pittsburgh, the 
builder, (who resided there,) was sent for, when cook and all went to 
work abusing him for constructing, and imposing on the public with such 
a stove ; when, almost convulsed with laughter, he explained the whole 
difficulty, pointing out to us a certain plate perforated with holes, which 
was intended to let the steam only bear upon the victuals, but which had 
been so misplaced, as to let all the smoke and gass (instead of the steam) 
penetrate and perfume everything we had eaten for the then last five 
days. And thus ended our pleasure voyage, for the boat was found to 
be so much injured on her passage up, that it required some eight or ten 
days to repair her, before she could return, and the passengers all being 
anxious to get back again, had to find their way home in whatever way 
best suited their convenience, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF COLONEL DANIEL BRODHEAD. 
Weare indebted to the politeness of Mr. A. J. Foulk of Kittanning for 


the use of a bound volume of manuscript copies of the correspondence of 
his grandfather, Colonel Brodhead, during a portion of the time that he 
commanded at Fort Pitt, and have selected a considerable number of the 
letters for republication in the Olden Time. In no other way can we give 
so correct a portraiture of the state of affairs at this post during that period 
as by the re-publication of the letters then penned by one so closely con- 
nected with the interests and difficulties of the frontier. The volume we 
have in our hands begins with the letter dated 17th October, 1780, and 
extends to October 1781. 
Fort Pitt, October 17th, 1780. 


Dear Generat:—Your favor of the 14th of August, I had the honor 
to receive on the 7th instant, and am very thankful for the contents. 

You must be convinced ere now that Colonel Bowman’s apprehensions 
were founded on certain intelligence of an expedition intended against 
the forts on Kentucky. 

I have sent out parties to take cattle and grain from the inhabitants, 
and expect to obtain a considerable supply of fiour, as the mills begin to 
have water sufficient to manufacture it. But the inhabitants disappoint 
us of getting beef, by driving their cattle into the mountains; and we 
have at present neither bread nor meat, but expect a small supply imme- 
diately. 

Captain Brady is on command, and Captain McIntyre has leave of ab- 
sence to Philadelphia ; as soon as they return I will express your Ex- 
cellency’s thanks for their conduct. 

In full confidence that a sufficient supply of provisions would sooner 
or later be furnished for the troops in this district, as well as such number 
of militia ag policy or the exigency of affairs might render it necessary — 
to call into action. I, with a view to cut off the Wyandot and other In- 
dian towns that were very troublesome to our settlements called fora 
draught from the militia three different times, and was as often disap- 
pointed in obtaining provisions, which with the unsettled state of the 
Boundary Line between Pennsylvania and Virginia, has greatly discour- 
aged the inhabitants, and I apprehend has given a handle to the disaffect- 
ed. I take the liberty to enclose copies of letters lately received from 
Colonels Beelor and McClurg, purporting some of the above facts, 

The Delaware Chiefs, with upwards of thirty warriors are come to aid 
me upon an expedition, but as I have neither bread nor meat to give 
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them, they will soon discover that it is not in my power to act offen- 
sively. 

They appear much dejected on account of the total want of goods, 
which they were promised in exchange for their peltry. 

Unless supplies of beef, &c. are procuring below the mountains, which 
I know nothing of, the troops here will be reduced to great hardships 
before spring, and desertions will be very frequent. 

I have frequently represonted to the honorable Board of War, the 
hardships of the troops, and am now informed by their secretary, that 
compulsion is tolerated by the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, for a temporary supply. 

I continue my enquiries respecting the strength of Detroit, and my in- 
telligence is of a piece with that formerly communicated. 

I have the honor to be, with the most exalted respect, &c. D. B. 
To his Excellency, General Washington. 








Fort Pitt, November 2d, 1780. 


Dear Sir.—I am still disappointed of making an expedition against 
_ the hostile Indians. Provisions are collected but slowly, and they scarcely 
answer our daily consumption. 

Mr. Perry was with me to day, and promised a small supply of flour, 
| but he conceives that meat cannot be had on this side the mountains to 
answer half the demand. 

In my last I informed you, that near forty of the friendly Delaware 
Indians had come to aid me against the hostile tribes. Their number 
since has exceeded forty, and I believe I could have called out near one 
hundred. But as upwards of forty men from the neighborhood of Han- 
na’s Town have attempted to destroy them whilst they considered them- 
selves under our protection, it may not be an easy matter to call them out 
again, notwithstanding they were prevented from executing their unman- 
ly intention by a guard of regular soldiers, posted for the Indian’s pro- 
tection. 

I was not a little surprised to find the late Captains, Irwin and Jack, 
Lieutenant Brownlee and Ensign Guthrie concerned in this base attempt. 
I suppose the women and children were to suffer an equal carnage with 
the men. 

I am this moment informed that Mr. Thomas Smallman has made a 
secret and clandestine purchase of an island in the Ohio rlver, two miles 
| below this fort, commonly called McKee’s Island. I hear his deed is 

signed by two of the Delaware Chiefs. I know such purchases are 
against an ancient law of our state; but as I am almost a stranger to the 
present code of laws, I am at a loss to determine the criminality of the 
_ purchaser, or in what manner he is to be punished for the crime, and as it 
doubtless is within our charter, shall be thankful for your directions res- 
pecting it. 
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It is a long time since I had the honor of a line from you. Perhaps 
my frequent scrawls are rather troublesome, and if they are a hint will 
be sufficient. 

Ishould be happy to wait upon you at Philadelphia, and te proceed to 
head quarters, to settle a plan for the operations of the next campaign, as 
far as relates to my command ; but I am grown so poor that I cannot at 
the present extravagant rates be at the expense of so long a journey. 

I have the honor to be, &c. D. B. 
To his Excellency Joseph Reed, Esq. 





Fort Pitt, November 3d, 1780. 


Dear Sir.—lI have received your favor of the 22d of September, and 
am sorry to hear of your inability to supply the troops under my com- 
mand. 

Hitherto by great exertions and tho most plausible assurances of money 
to defray the debts we contract, we have barely subsisted, and it is clear 
to every body that a supply of meat cannot be had even for ready money, 
equal to half the present consumption, to say nothing of what quantity 
ought to be laid in to enable me to act vigorously the ensuing cam- 
paign. 

Flour I conceive may be furnished on this side the mountains, but too 
great a quantity of salt cannot be sent us, as that article will procure meat 
when momey cannot. 

Pack-horses can be furnished to transport it from Conogocheague, Mr. 
Duncan does all in his power, and is sure of every assistance in my pow- 
er, but pork is out of the question,, everywhere the kidney worm and 
vermin together, having destroyed near nine tenths of the swine in this 
country. so that unless you can supply us with a quantity of meat from 
below the mountains, I shall have the moftification to remain on the de- 
fensive another campaign, which above all things I detest and abhor. 

You must be convinced of the necessity of supporting this new coun- 
try, which is of great importance to the public, ond that the only sure 
way to defend the settlements is to act offensively, to do which I expect 
to be reinforced next spring, and I trust your utmost exertion will not be 
wanting to afford us ample supplies. 

I have the honor to be, &c. D. B. 
To Colonel Ephraim Blaine. 
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Fort Pitt, December 2d, 1780. 

Dear Sir.—Being desirous of laying in a larger supply of salt pro- 
visions than from the present appearances will be laid in by the Commis- 
saries for the supply of my troops, I take the liberty to propose to you 
the sending fifteen or twenty of your best hunters to the best and nearest 
place of hunting buffalo, bear and elk near the Ohio river, and salting the 
same in canoes made for that purpose. 

If you approve of this proposal, please send two or three of your peo- 
ple, with some horses to take out the salt that may be necessary to pre- 
serve such quantity as they may engage to lay in; and upon their deliv- 
ering the meat to a party of men that I shall send to receive it, they shall 
be paid the full value on my order at this place. Mr. Irwin will write the 
process of curing the meat, but if Mr. Bull would go with the party, I 
suppose he will stand in no need of instructions. 

Should your people exert themselves in laying in a large quantity of 
meat, they will particularly recommend themselves to the esteem of their 
countrymen, 

I shall be happy to have an immediate answer, and am, &c. 

D. B. 

Rev. D. Zeisberger. 


Fort Pitt, December 14th, 1780. 

Dear Sir.—I am honored with your favor of the 19th ult., and am 
much obliged with the contents. 

The new arrangement I had anticipated, but did not expect so great a 
teduction would take place, however the number of regiments may yet 
be sufficient, provided they be recruited to their full complement. 

When Captain Finley arrived with the dispatches, the officers of my 
tegiment were chiefly on command, some upon hunting, and others on 
foraging parties. I immediately ordered them in, and expect they will be 
collected iri a day or two, and so soon as I receive the arrangement of the 
fegiment it shall be forwarded to the war office, at Philadelphia, unless 
you wish to receive it at Carlisle. I hear the council and assembly of 
our State have in contemplation the sending militia or other raw troops 
to gatrison these posts, if this is true I wish it may answer their expecta- 
tions, but I confess my apprehensions of an immediate breach of faith 
with the friendly Indians, which must be productive of a general war 

. with the savages ; an event which I have been instructed, and by every 
address in my power have endeavored to prevent, and my exertions have 
been the greater on account of the disaffection of a very considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants on this side the mountains, who, I am well persua- 
ded, are more anxious for a favorable opportunity to submit to a British 
government, than to repel the hell-hounds of the forest. 

I have the horior to be, &c. D. B. 
To General Irvine. 
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Fort Pitt, December 7th, 1780. 

Sir.—I am honored with your favor of the 21st October, and third 
ult. I am thankful for the contents, and happy in the hope of receiving 
supplies. 

For a long time past I have had two parties commanded by field offi- 
cers in the country, to impress cattle, but their success has been so small, 
that the troops have frequently been without meat for several days togeth- 
er, and as those commands are very expensive, I have now ordered them 
in. 

Indeed Iam so well convinced that the inhabitants on this side the 
mountains cannot furnish half enough meat to supply the troops, that I 
have risked the sending a party of hunters to kill buffalo at little Can- 
hawa, and to lay in the meat until I can detach a party to bring it in, 
which cannot be done before spring. — 

I am exceedingly distressed on account of the want of blankets, shirts 
and many other articles of clothing, being very sensible that the soldiers 
must suffer much for want of them, and apprehensive that many will 
follow the example of those who have already deserted to a warm climate 
on that account. I shall not again send an officer for clothing, and I 
hope the clothier general will not forget to send them when they come to 
hand. 

The Delaware Council of Coochocking have declared war against the 
Senecas, and Captain John Montour was in consequence of their declara- 
tion immediately sent with two Delawares, and one white! man, to bring 
a prisoner from their towns. At French Creek, (Venango,) he fell in 
with a party of eight Senecas, who a few days before had taken a woman, 
and two children from Westmoreland county. He shot one of the In- 
dians on a raft in the creek, and the rest ran away. . 

But after a few minutes one of them returned under cover of some 
timber, and asked Montour who he was, he answered, he and his kins- 
men were Delawares, that they were sent by their chiefs, and that he 
might thank God the water prevented his getting at them; when the 
Seneca expressed some mark of contempt, and followed his own party. 
This relation may be depended on. Captain Montour is now in pursuit 
of another party of Indians, his party is composed of Delawares, and the 
party pursued are supposed to be either tory Delawares or Muncies, they 
were discovered by a Delaware runner, on their way towards the settle- 
ments, 

I learn more and more of the disaffection of many of the inhabitants 
on this side the mountains. The King of Britain’s health is often drunk 
in companies, and I believe those wish to see the regular troops removed 
from this department, and a favorable opportunity to submit to British 
government. 

The Delaware Chiefs are very desirous to pay a visit to Congress in 
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the spring. I wish I knew the sentiments entertained by that honorable 
body respecting them, I have endeavored to preserve inviolate the articles 
of treaty entered into by the Cemmissioners, and make them useful, which 
I conceive could be brought about if aught was furnished to clothe them. 
Some of the nation, particularly the Coochocking Council, is very much 
attached to our interest, and I am persuaded, try all they can to prevent 
others coming against our inhabitants, and are desirous to go with our 
troops when they are in force, but the want of goods is a great impedi- 
ment. I have never been particularly instructed with respect to Indians 
in amity with us, and as there appears to be a jealousy among the igno- 
rant inhabitants, and an attempt has been made to murder some who were 
under our immediate protection, I should be happy to receive full instruc- 
tions for my future government. 

I am much obliged by the honorable notice taken of my recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Ferrol, I am sensible he will acquit himself with the greatest 
integrity. 

In one of your former letters you did me the honor to inform me, that 
his Excellency the Commander in Chief had demanded of our State 7000 
gallons of rum, and now the Commissioner of Westmoreland informs me, 
that he has verbal instructions from the Executive of our State to pur- 
chase that quantity of whiskey on this side the mountains. I hope we 
shall be furnished with a few hundred gallons of liquor fit to be drank. 

I have the honor to be with sentiments of the utmost respect and es- 
teem, Sir, Your most obedient and humble servant. D. B. 

P. S. I take the liberty to enclose the copy of a letter [ lately received 
from Governor Jefferson, relative to supplies. 

To Hon. Richard Peters, Esq. 








Fort Pitt, December 7th, 1780 


Dear GeneraL.—I am honored with your favor of the 2d ult., and 
the enclosure. 

Inclosed is the return of the officers of my regiment. The generel 
return made in pursuance of his Excellencies orders, will be herewith 
transmitted to the orderly office. My regiment is very small indeed, but 
expiring enlistments have, I presume, thinned others nearly as much, 

The honozable provision made for officers who choose to retire, is in- 
deed a great inducement, and I have no doubt many will accept it. I 
am sensible it would be greatly to my advantage to retire, but I love the 
cause in which we are engaged, and wish to entertain the pleasing re- 
flection, that I did not quit the field until I had seen the Freedom of my 
country fully established, and have entered the list for the war. 

My situation is at present very remote, which deprives me of an op- 
portunity to solicit a particular regiment, but I expect from you the most 
ample justice, according as my rank may entitle me. I have only this 
favor to ask, which is, that the officers and men who have so long been 
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under my command, and are well acquainted with my disposition, may be 

continued in the regiment which you may be pleased to assign me. 
Please present my compliments to my adopted son Fishburne, and be- 

lieve me to be, &c. D. B. 
To Brigadier General Wayne. 





Fort Pitt, December 16th, 1780. 
Dear Sir.—The troops have not tasted meat at this post for six days 
past, andI hear of none that we can purchase, or procure, by our com- 
pulsory means ; indeed there is very little meat to be had on this side 
the mountain at any rate. I hope some means are devised for supply- 
ing this department, if not, I shall be under the disagreeable necessity of 
risking my men in most dangerous situations to kill wild meat, or march 
them to the interior part of the country, for it will scarcely be expected 
that they will be content to live on bread and water only. 
I am impatient to hear from you, and am, &c. D. B. 
To Cor. E. Buiaine. 








Head Quarters, Fort Pitt, January 10th, 1781. 

Dear Sir.—I have received your favor, dated Pittsburgh, January 7, 
1780,.* 

I see by the contents, that you have taken upon yourself to give leave 
of absence to Ensign, (whom you call Lieut.) Connor to go home for 
weeks, because there is no Doctor at your post. This is a liberty I 
much disapprove, because it is unmilitary, and improper, and therefore 
shall not send another officer to supply his place. If you will attend to 
the articles of war you may read in plain language that you have no au- 
thority to give leave of absence to any officer without consulting me.— 
You are upon no pretence to give furloughs to non-commissioned officers 
or soldiers. Should any of the officers or men be so ill as to stand in 
need of a Doctor’s attendance, you will give me the earliest notice of it 
and not send them to places where Doctors are not to be found. I will 
immediately send a Doctor to visit Mr. Connor, and report his com- 
plaint. I have the honor to be, &c. ' D. B. 

To Carr. Joun Ciarke. 





Fort Pitt, January 17th, 1781. 

Sir:—I am honored with your favor of the 12th October, and am 
thankful for the contents. 

I have received information from Detroit that the Indians are in @ 
grand council there, and it is expected that they are meditating with the 
British to attack these frontier posts as soon as the season will permit. 

Your Excellency’s instructions to Mr. James F. Moore, to make so 
large a purchase on this side the mountains, as 200,000 rations, if actually 


* This date is according to copy.—En. O. T. 











































































































made, will effectually distress the troops under my command, and proba- 
bly greatly disappoint his Excellency the Commander in Chief, if he has 
not been consulted respecting the measure. It is with great sincerity 
I profess to entertain the greatest respect towards your excellency, but 
circumstanced as I am, it appears to me that I can by no means be justi- 
fied in suffering the provisions which are designed for the troops under my 
command, to be transported down the river, unless I am so instructed to 
do by the Commander in Chief. 

Colonel Gibson takes down the arrangement and return of his regiment, 
and will have the honor of waiting on your Excellency with this letter. 
He can inform you particularly of the circumstances of this district, 
wherefore I beg leave to refer to him. 

I have the honor to be, &c. D. B. 

To his Excellency G. Jefferson. 


Fort Pitt, January 22d, 1781, 

Iam honored with your fovor of the 30th ult., and am very thankful for 
the contents. 

I have the pleasare to enclose a list of bonds, notices, &c., late the 
property of a tory Ross, who was formerly an agent at this place for the 
King of Britain’s contractors, and deserted from his parole. I am in- 
formed that his estate is worth near ten thousand pounds in specie, and 
that it will inure to tne benefit of our State. 

Mr. William Wilson a few days ago wrote me that he had undertaken 
to furnish my troops with an hundred head of cattle upon private con- 
tract and with private money. This account, as there was no other pros: 
pect of obtaining meat, and the troops were suffering for want of it, 
whilst we were scarcely supplied with flour, was flattering, and cheered 
the drooping spirits of both officers and men, But as meat could not be 
purchased on account of the great scarcity on this side the mountains, 
Mr. Wilson immediately proceeded to the South branch of Pawtomack, 
to perform the contract, and now I have the mortification to be informed 
by his brother who is just arrived from Old Town, that a prohibitory law 
of the State of Virginia will prevent his getting the cattle he may have 
purchased for consumption here. I sincerely wish there was not occasion 
to trouble you with a further tale of misfortunes. But as the United 
States in general, and our State in particular are immediately interested 
in retaining in this district all the grain that has been raised in it, it might 
appear inimical in me were I to remain silent respecting certain instruc- 
tions lately sent by Governor Jefferson for the purchase of 200,000 rations 
on this side of the mountains for the use of the troops under Col. Clarke, 
for which purpose hé has already advanced 300,000 pounds, and prom- 
ised to furnish on, the first notice, any further sum that may be necessary 
to complete the payment of that purchase. Because this contract, to- 
gether with the consumption of multitudes of emigrants arrived and ex- 
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pected in this district, (chiefly to avoid military duty and taxes,) will 
scarcely leave a pound of flour for the regular or other troops which it 
may be necessary to employ either offensively or defensively against the 
enemy, for the defence of this part of the frontier settlements. 

It seems the State of Virginia is now preparing to acquire more exten- 
sive territory, by sendinga great body of men under Colonel (whom they 
intend to raise to the rank of Brigadier) Clarke, to attempt the reduction 
of Detroit. I have hitherto been encouraged to flatter myself, that I 
should sooner or later be enabled to reduce that place. But it seems the 
United States cannot furnish either troops or resources for the purpose, 
but the State of Virginia can. 

A grand council of British and other savages is holding at Detroit, and 
I am informed they are premeditating a descent on this post, and as I 
cannot rely on a private contract which may or may not be made as shall 
best suit the contractors, and it is at most insufficient, this and the other 
circumstances I have mentioned have induced me to send Mr. Duncan, 
(Col. Blain’s Deputy,) to apply for money to purchase, and lay in pro- 
visions for the troops that are, or may be under my command if possible 
before spring, so that if 1 should be unfortunate enough not to be suffi- 
ciently reinforced to enable me to pursue some hostile measures against 
the enemy, I may not be under the disagreeable necessity of shamefully 
abandoning posts of the first consequence committed to my care, and suf- 
fering the already much distressed inhabitants to be slaughtered by the 
merciless savages, and their abettors. 

The soldiers are almost naked and will not have a rag to cover their 
nakedness by the first of March. I conceive it will be difficult for me to 
quiet them much longer. Itis true they have had a pretty competent 
share of clothing, but as the several staff departments here still are des- 
titute of money to hire a single artificer, laborer, or fatigue man in the 
country, and consequently soldiers have been constantly employed by 
them, they necessarily wear out their clothing in half the time they would 
in common service. As to my Regiment, not a single hunting shirt, or 
blanket worth a shilling has been furnished it since I left Lancaster. 

As Mr. Duncan will probably have to make his purchases of cattle in 
Virginia, I hope the honorable Congress will prevent the compulsory 
law, I have mentioned from taking them out of his hands. 

Could a quantity of Indian goods and trinkets be procured and sent 
under the denomination of and with the soldiers clothing, early in the 
spring, there would be little danger of their safe arrival, and they would 
answer a most valuable purpose without any considerable expense to the 
States as the profits of those which might be bartered for fur and peltry 
would nearly defray the expense of rewards, or presents made to such 
Indians as might be retained in service and without these it can scarcely 
be expected that any of them will remain in our interest. 

The whole of my force is reduced to about 300 rank and file, many of 
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which are unfit for the service here, and it is probable that the 9:h Vir- 
ginia Regiment, and Capt. Heth’s Company, altho’ chiefly composed ot 
Pennsylvanians, will be ordered to join the Virginia line, and that the 
Maryland eorps will likewise be ordered to join that line; then none but 
my Regiment, reduced to about 100 rank and file, and Captain Craig’s 
artillery, about 20 men, will be left to Garrison these posts. Under these 
circumstances should no reinforcement arrive, early in the spring, nor 
provisions be made for the troops, and these garrisons fall into the hands of 
the enemy, after all the just and faithful representations, I have made to 
my superiors of the want of force and provisions to enable me to punish 
the enemy, and render my country that service which was expected, 
I trust I shall stand acquitted of every imputation of the want of vigilance 
or inattention and neglect before God and man. 

Ihave never been furnished with goods of any kind, nor a penny of 
money to enable me to transact business with the Indians, neither has 
any person been appointed to take the trouble of them off my hands, and 
yet if I can serve my country I shall be happy, but it is necessary I 
should be supported; and a little hard money te give rewards to partizans 
will be highly expedient. 

The Indian Captains appointed by the British commandant at Detroit 
are clothed in the most elegant manner, and have many valuable presents 
made them. The captains I have appointed by authority of Congress, 
are naked and receive nothing but a little whiskey, for which they are 
reviled by the Indians in general, so that unless a change of system is in- 
troduced I must expect to see all Indians in favor of Britain in despite of 
every address inmy power. I fear I have trespassed on your patience, 
but you’l please to excuse me, I have never kept a thing a secret from 
you which you ought to know, or were interested in, your patriotism and 
candor, as well as your station in life commanding most perfect respect 
and warmest wishes whilst I have the honor to be, &c. ve 

To his Excellency Jos. Rep, Esq. 





P. S. If I can obtain leave from his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief for a few weeks absence, I promise myself the honor of waiting 
upon you early innext March. Ido not mean by this leave to serve my- 
self, but the public, by making my ideas of military operations in this 
country better understood by conversation, than I am able to do by wri- 
ting. 

I have wrote to Governor Jefferson respecting his instructions to his 
Commissary, and assured him that I should not consider myself at liberty 
to suffer the transportation of provisions out of this district, until I re- 
ceived instructions from the proper authority. 

If goods or specie could be furnished to pay the Moravian Indians for 
cattle and swine, a very considerable quantity could be procured from 
thence at a reasonable rate, which will be otherwise drove to the enemy 
at Detroit. The bearer, too, is a proper person to be entrusted, _ D, B. 
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Fort Pitt, February 18th, 1781. 

Dear Generar :—Since my last the half Indian Bawbee, by the con- 
currence of a serjeant belonging to the late Captain Heths’ company, 
made his escape, and persuaded a fifer of the ninth Virginia regiment to 
desert to the enemy. The Delaware chiefs at Coochocking seized the 
deserter and sent him back, and he is confined in irons, but cannot be 
tried until your Excellency is pleased to order a General Court Mar- 
tial. 

I have heard nothing of Mr. Wilson since my last, indeed I am appre- 
hensive he has not made the contract for cattle, upon account of the oppo- 
sition given him by the Commissioners. At present we have a consider- 
able supply of flour, but not an ounce of meat; and unless Mr. Wilson 
has purchased asupply, which he may forward, we must endeavor to live 
without it. 

A report prevails amongst the inhabitants that the regular troops are to 
be recalled from hence, and as I could not positively say they were to 
continue, they are under the most dreadful apprehensions. 

Should your Excellency be pleased to grant me an order to draw on 
the fixed magazines for such arms and ammunition as may be necessary 
for the troops in this district, it will prevent my troubling you with future 
applications on that score, andI will make a present use of it. 

I take the liberty to enclose a copy of a letter lately received from the 
Delaware Council. I have told them that their request could not be com- 
plied with until your Excellency’s pleasure was known, and I beg you 
will be pleased to instruct me respecting their message. 

I have also taken the liberty to enclose an indent of ordnance stores, 
signed by the commanding officer of artillery. Should an expedition be 
carried against Detroit or Niagara from hence, I conceive the contents will 
be necessary. 

Colonel Presly Neville will do himself the honor to hand you this 
letter, and will be able to inform your Excellency of many circumstan- 
ces which I may have omitted. 

I have the honor &c. D. B- 
To his Excellency General Washington. 


(CORRESPONDENCE TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Norz.—The figures 1780, at page 344, should be 1781. 
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